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and NATIONAL. 


Vol. XXX. vee.) Weekly. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 19, 1889. 


$2.50 per year, in advance. 
Price. { mingle copies, 6 cents. 


New Text-Books and New 


METCALE’S SPELLING AND LANGUAGE BOOKS. By Rost. C. METCALF, 
Supervisor of Schools in Boston. For introduction, 20 cents. 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. By Rosert C. METCALF, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Supt. of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 
Pp. Illustrated. For introduction, 42 cents. 


These are new language books by two of the foremost educationists in the United States, and are 
attracting much attention. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. By Prof. Wictiam R. HARPER, 
Ph.D, Yale University, and Wm. E. WALTERS, Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. For introduction, $1.00. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. By Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D, 
Yale University, and Isaac B. BuRGEss, A.M, Latin Master Rogers High School, Newport, R. I 
For introduction, $1.00. 

From Prof. J. L. LINCOLN, Brown Univ. : 

“ Lam satisfied yours is the only practical method of learning sy thoroughly ; the only one for mastering 
the language for use, whether literary or scientific I have been try ng for several years = to get my pupils to 
read and study their Latin in this way. If teachers would only patiently use your method from the very start, and 
peceietonsty keep it up, if only for your twenty Caesar chapters, I venture to say that their pupils would find but 
ittle difficulty after that in reading Caesar anywhere. Then, too, they would read Caesar, or be well on the way 
to reading, without stopping to translate.” 

Strikingly new methods for beginners in the study of Greek and Latin; based on the author’s long and 
successful experience. These books have met with very great favor, and are well worth the attention of 
teachers. Full descriptive circulars sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS. Revised. Edition of 1888 


NOW READY: ComMMON SCHOOL SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
SHORTER COURSE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
TRACING COURSE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The Spencerian Copy Books, in their various editions, have long been recognized as the National Standard. 
Keeping pace with the pomeees improvement in the methods of teaching, the publishers, after several years 
of careful and painstaking preparation, now have ready the edition of 1888, which they feel confident will be 
recognized at once as the highest type of work ever reached in this department, both from an educational 
and artistic standpoint. 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING — Revised. ‘THE ALPHABET OF 
MANUAL TRAINING.” The simplest ; the most practical ; the most complete; the most easily 
taught. Complete in eighteen books. Samples and circulars on application. 


Teachers are invited to address us on any matter pertaining to text books. If an improved book or 
series is desired in school, write us for circulars, information, terms, etc. Sample copies sent at nominal 
prices, returnable if not adopted. 

Teachers or School Officers who are desirous of effecting a change in the Writing Books in their schools 
should examine the Spencerian Revised 

Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for first 
supply or for examination, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


753--755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


JUST ISSUED, 


NEW BOOK LANGUAGES. 
Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Cap- 
itals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specimen Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


THE ECLECTIC PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


By RUSSELL HINMAN, 


Is the latest text-book on this subject ; modern in every respect ; and essentially dif- 
ferent in form and subject matter from others heretofore offered. 

Its success has heen phenomenal. More than One ‘Thousand High Schools and 
Colleges have introduced it in ten months. 


Introduction Price, $1.00; Exchange, 50 cts. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW READY. 


Part I. (Caesar) of 


EXERCISES IN LATIN COMPOSITION, 


FOR SCIIOOLS. 


By M. CRANT DANIELL, A.M., 
Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston; Author of Beginner's Latin Book, 

The book is prepared in the belief that Latin Composition can best be taught in connection with the 
reading of the Latin authors, and its object is to furnish pupils with all the necessary material for practice 
in Latin Composition while they are reading Caesar and Cicero. 

Part I1,, based upon four or five of Cicero’s orations, will soon be ready. 

(a> The Publishers would respectfully request all Latin Teachers not to make changes or adoptions 
until this book is examined. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICACO. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA 


These Pens have the shape, size, and _ style 


FINE PEN NO 333 Ae 


suitable for school use. They have all the 


ualities o erfect pens, fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been wery 
‘he public an private schools throughout the United States. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


N STREET, NEW YORK. 
we Camden, N. 


NBA 


Harp 


RBADY. 


ers Fifth Reader. 


ie y iv i 1 so hearty and unreserved, as that which 
No other series of school books has ever received commendation so general, or approva : 
has greeted Harrer’s Reapers since the first day of their publication. Although issued less than one year ago, they have already 
been adopted and are now in satisfactory use in thousands of schools in every section of the country. 


The following is a partial list of the authors represented by 


John 8. C. Charles Kingsley, James T. Fields, H. R. Schoolcraft, 
John Benjamin Franklin, Walter Scott, 
W. D. Howells, Ivan Krilof, Hannah F. Gould, William Shakespeare, 
Hans C. Andersen, Henry Lee, Horace Greeley, Bishop Spalding, 
J. J. Audubon, Andrew Lang, Grace Greenwood. E. C. Stedman, 
George Bancroft, Sidney Lanier, Edward Everett Hale, Charles 7 ig 
Henry Ward Beecher, Lucy Larcom, Fitz-Greene Halleck, RH. Stoddard, 
Arabella Buckley, Abraham Lincoln, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Bay aylor, 
John Burroughs, H. W. Longfellow, Pan! Hamilton Hayne, a 
George W. Cable” Felicia Homans HD. Thoreau, 
: . B. Macaulay, elici pans, . D. au, 
Ones, Geo. Cary John Ruskin, W. E. Channing, 
Thomas Starr King, RR. W. Emerson, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, . 


selections or contributions in Harper’s Series of Readers. 


Patrick Henry, J. P. Kennedy, 
Worthington Hooker, Lew Wallace, 
John Esten Cooke, J. G. Holland, William Ware, — 
J. Fenimore Cooper. TT. T. Munger, O. W. Holmes, Chas. Dadley Warner, 
Barry Cornwall, John Boyle 0’ Reilly, Mary Howitt. George Washington, 
Christopher P. Cranch, Kate Putnam Osgood, Archbishop Hughes, Daniel Webster, 
George William Curtis, James K. Paulding, Leigh Hont, Walt Whitman, 


Joaquin Miller, 
Donald G Mitchell, 
J. Lothrop Motley, 


; i Edgar A. Poe Jean Ingelow, J. G. Whittier, 
D. Prentice, Washington Irving, N. P. Willis, 
John W. Draper, W. H. Prescott, Thomas J: fferson, William Wirt, 


Helen Hunt Jackson, Samuel Woodworth, 
C, M. Yonge, 
Moses Coit Tyler. 


Adelaide Proctor, 


Jonathan Edwards 
izabeth Stoddard, Charles C. Abbott, 


Elizabeth Stoddard, Herman Melville, 


John G. Saxe, 


Correspondence with reference to the introduction or use of Harper’s Readers is respectfully solicited. 


. Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No. 11. 


R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 
Illustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Catalogue on application. 


EJIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 


Laboratories of 


| Music Printing 


FOR 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 


notation. Write to 
F. H. GILSON, 


Music Pri 


NTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 


[Mention this paper.) THEODORE 


METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and 


CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
aumultes, we slate te be leaders in this branch of the 
gy MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 448 drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in 


creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 


. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 


E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, ANDREWS WFG COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The attention of Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested jin Reading and Elocution, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications. 


Practical Elocution. 4. w. sHoemaker, a.m. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 
is work, as its name implies, is a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole subject 
of denen giving brief per nal to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the first of its kind. 
300 pages. Cloth, - - - = = = $1.25 
Introduction price, - - = - 
Exchange price, - .60 


The Hlocutionist’s Annual. 


** The best series of Speakers published.”’ 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 
i ing these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that they contain the best selec- 
a ce second, that their cost is so slight that the book can be frequently changed 
and the pupils be thus afforded a constant supply of fresh material. 
200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper 30 cts. 
Introduction Price, ad 30 cts., “ 18 cts. 


Best Things from Best Authors. 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued. 


Each volume is composed of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order of their issue, 
They are admirably adapted to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. Being com- 
posed of the Elocutionist’s Annuals, they possess the same attractions. The only difference is the 
matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, it will be seen the cost 
is proportionately no greater. 
600 pages. Cloth,each, - - - = $1.50 
Introduction price, .90 


. ly low, and are to be obtained only by ordering direct from 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1124 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


i¢ i 4 NEW SONG BOOK. # 


COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and the publishers, not through the booksellers. 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION FURNITURE soltclted. 
Supplied with the FURNACES Andrews 
st goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. Clobes, 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
‘ Charts, all kinds os 
Chemical Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


Apparatus, 


Part 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- $75 2° to $250 
—_ 


factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 

MENEELY & CO., Established 

WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bellsof pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Crayons 


Erasers 
AND 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near I4th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, 


Post and Stockton Sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Cycles. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you bay GU 
Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 
Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-han 


Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 


Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 


Agents Wanted. 


00 A MONTH can be made work 
a ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse an 


give their whole time to the 


business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, B. F. JOHN. 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

NV. B.— Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. B.F. J. & Co. 


SALARY. 840 Expenses in advance 
allowed each month. Steady employment 
at home or traveling. No soliciting. Duties, 
delivering and making collectious. No Postal Cards. 


Address, with stamp, 


HAFER & CO., Piqua, O. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


MERRY SONGS for the SCHOOL ROOM and SOCIAL CIRCLE. 


By 8. C. HANSON, Author of Merry Melodies. 


The Freshest, Choicest, and Most Captivating School Singing Book Now Published. 


The beautiful words and charming melodies of this new book win for it at once a place in the 
hearts of both teacher and pupils. Such songs as ‘‘ Nobody Seems to Know,” “‘ Closing Songs,”’ 
‘Sweet Summer’s Gone Away,” “‘ Banner of Victory,’’ ‘‘ Where is the Lazy Scholar ?”’ etc., exert 
a great influence upon the school and aid greatly in securing obedience and discipline. 

Printed on good paper, 104 large pages, words and music. Gives 17 pages of instruction. 


BOARD SIDES, CLOTH BACK. PRICE, 35 CTS.; $3.00 PER DOZ. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


ATALOGUE. My new 1880, 64-page Catalogue is a 
necessity to every wide awake teacher. Y iene the largest 
stock of MetHop Books, Books ror TEACHERS, SPEAKERS, SCHOOL 
Games, BLAcKBOARD STeENcILs, and other purely PEDAGOGICAL 
Suppies of any house in this country. All works relating to the 
profession kept in stock at lowest prices. Catalogue sent free. 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


( L A IJ N SANTA CLAUS is a new Illustrated Journal for 
8 Boys and Girls, published weekly. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. Tells facts about industries,—a practical journal 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, London. for practical Young Folks. Has Trowbridge, Car- 
inns negie, Archdeacon Farrar, Sara Orne Jewett, Will 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


sey LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. ~ 


School Superintendents, Principals of High 
Schools, Teachers, and others, given exclusive 
territory, and liberal pay to tell people about 
Santa Claus. Profit for spare time. No can- 
== = | vassing required. Address the Philadelphia 
Office, 1113 Market Street. 


Carleton ; Spofford, David Ker, Baylor, Burdett, 
and such contributors and the best artists. $1200 \0 
Annual Industrial Prizes. Its aims: To tell Boys 
and Girls why and how grown people do things; aud 
the Best Juvenile Journal in the World. 


(Mention this journal.) 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


J. B. Lippincott Compa 


178 Wabash Ave., 


For § 
G. S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Strest. N.Y. 


NY, 
717 Market St., Philadelph’ 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. = 


Chicago. | chines 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils, 


GOULD & Cook, 
Leominster, Mass, 


Send for Cirowar. We will send ma 


on trial to responsible parties, 


JOSEPH GI 


L 


LLOTTS 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & (o., 


ATERIAL. 


THE SPRIN GFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 


Sample Set, without 

pe ena — to cities and towns. In sending for a descriptive circular, mention THE JOURNA” oF 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass: 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
A By CHARLES M. BaRRows, BUTTERWORTH. 00 


3 14th Street, N.Y, 


y 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. 60°" Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Somerset Street GO., ‘Address NG. PUB. 
Boston, Mass, Somerset Bt, Boston, Mas*- 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


Written for the JouRNAL.] 


A TEACHER’S VACATION. 
(Very like a wail.) 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The clouds hang low on the mountains ; 
The fogs envelop the plain, 
And all the dried-up fountains 
Are calling aloud for rain. 
The leaves of the trees and grasses 
Are dripping with dew and wet; 
The streams descend from the passes, 
And still, it raineth yet! 

The children, counted by dozens, 
Are everywhere under my feet ; 

Brothers, sisters, and cousins, 
And relatives all en suite. 

Yea! each one calls to the other, 
And louder grows the din, 

Till I wonder whether another 
Or this sphere I am in. 

I think of Sheol and Hades,— 
Those regions ander a curse,— 

And dark as the gloom and shade is, 
I doubt if they are worse! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Frank Stuart Parker, Cook County Normal School : 
Teach your pupils to look upon ill health with perfect 


horror. 


Leo Kortrer, New York City: I do not remember a 
professional quarrel that when it was over I was not 
sorry for having entered. 


Manet Hooper, Rice Kindergarten, Boston: Undue 
stress is laid upon arithmetic, crowding out supplement- 
ary reading and general information. 


Epwarp F. Houpen, Charlestown High School, Bos- 
ton: The return for the military drill in the high schools 
is in no wise commensurate with the outlay. 


Surr. Joan Hancock, Ohio: It is for the interest of 
the state to devise means by which the work of inexpe- 
rienced teachers may be made more effective. 


The Catholic Review, Aug. 25, 1889: The parochial 
school is necessary, because Catholic children cannot be 
brought up Catholic and attend the public school. That 
is a recognized fact. 

How .anp, Chicago: One of the things to be 
continually guarded against in our large classes is a lack 
of promptness, by which much time, in the aggregate, is 
often little better than lost. 

James Lowet : Considering all the difficul- 
ties with which we have had to contend, it is a wonder 
that in a hundred years we should have produced any lit- 
erature at all, a sti!l greater wonder that we have pro- 
duced so much of which we may be honestly proud. 


Supr. E. P. Szaver, Boston: The weak spot in the 
Boston school system is the method of selecting teachers. 
At present, aptness to teach and ability as a disciplinarian 
are estimated only from written testimonials and the im- 
pression made during a brief interview at the time of the 
examination. 

Dr. T. DeWirr Tatmace: Among the queens that I 
would crown are the female day-school teachers of our 
great cities. The management of forty or fifty frisky 
and intractable children, the suppression of their vices 


and encouraging of their virtues, the breaking of so many 
colts to the harness of practical life, send her home at 
night worn out, neuralgic, exhausted! Give her a fair 
chance. 


A SCARLET ENCHANTRESS. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


Look down into the cup of the poppy, and her lustrous, 
coal-black eyes will gaze up at you. With those same 
velvety eyes she looked into the face of Persephone in the 
meadows of Enna on that spring morning long ago. We 
have the flower in our gardens, but it does not grow wild 
in many parts of our country ; it is only in Italy that the 
crumbling walls of the Coliseum glow with its living fire, 
and among the English wheat that the “ lithe red torch- 
men run.” We must sow our seeds and await the slow 
coming of the scarlet beauty. 

The glory of the poppy is in its splendid color ; the leaves 
are not simply painted or tinted, but dyed through and 
through ; the myriad veins through which the color seems to 
flow are deeper-hued, even,than the surface. The petals are 
hidden at first in small compass, but are not packed away 
with the exquisite nicety of most of the flowers; and 
when unfolded, are covered with numberless wrinkles, 
which, however, the wind soon blows away. 

In spite of her splendid attire, she has not seemed to 
impress flower-lovers favorably ; one of the most devoted 
of these has said, “ The splendor of her color is insolently 
proud ; Augustus Cesar might have been clothed like one 
of these, but not David or Solomon.” 

In the center of our flower is a black star, and this 
proves the cover of a most curious little box, whieh we do 
not see until the scarlet petals have fallen. These follow 
the fate of the calyx leaves so quickly that the Greek 
name of the flower has been translated “ The swiftly ruin- 
ous poppy.” The treasure-box, of course, contains the 
seeds ; it is in the shape of a water-bottle ; around the 
neck is a series of openings, each with a perfectly fitting, 
hinged cover. When the plant is twisted by the wind 
one door opens and lets fall its seeds, and then another. 
The top of the treasure-box projects and overhangs the 
little openings, thus protecting them from the rain. It is 
said that they close themselves during damp weather. 

One member of the poppy family which grows wild 
with us is the bloodroot, which lifts its beautiful white 
blossoms up from the dark earth in earliest spring. From 
the root rises a flower-scape, wrapped always in a large 
leaf, as if to protect it from the cold. 

The old world siren has a history which goes back to 
the morning of the world. Poppies always mingled with 
the wheat which wreathed the brow of Ceres. Like the 
pomegranate, the poppy, from the great number of its 
seeds, was used to symbolize life. Homer knew our 
flower, and having noticed its fashion of drooping the 
head, uses a beautiful allusion. ; 

“And as a poppy lets its head fall aside, which ina 
garden is loaded with its fruit, and with the soft rains of 
spring, so the youth drooped his head on one side, bur- 
dened with the helmet.” 

When the old Roman emperor wished to indicate that 
he desired the execution of a few refractory nobles, with 
his cane he struck the heads from the poppies as he 
walked through his garden. 

Ruskin has pointed out the beauty of the choice which 
made the workmen on the great cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages select the wheat ear and the vine, poppies and 
thistles for decoration, rather than the rose or lily: 
Knowing that the former grew together whenever the 
crops were carelessly tended until the harvest, so the 
workmen carved a basket for bread (the canephora), and 
surrounded it with thistle leaves, or poppies; and this 
idea was the basis of the capital or top of the column in 
all the great Gothic cathedrals, —a sermon which is 
carved in stone unto this day, for allewho have eyes to 


read. 


WRONG NOTIONS ABOUT THE ROBIN. 


BY INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD. 


A recent writer in the Journat had a number of inter- 
esting things to say about the “Tenants of the Trees ”; 
but she has fallen into several errors concerning the robin. 

His nest is not “ unwieldy,” nor does he reveal a “ lack 
of all architectural ability.” To the contrary, his nest is 
remarkably well made, a model of strength, and quite as 
ornamental as the cat bird’s or brown thrush’s. First, 
he collects and places in position a bed of quite large 
twigs, and upon this he constructs his “ mason work ” ; 
viz., @ most curiously and deftly made mud lining, which 
soon hardens into a water-tight cup. In and around this 
he sets smaller twigs, leaves, string, ete. The question at 
once arises, How does this feathered mason transport his 
mortar? In the most ingenious manner. First, he lays 
down several blades of tough grass, crossing each other; 
then with his beak he deposits as much mud as he can 
conveniently carry. This done, he catches up the ends 
of the grass, like the strings around a bundle, and makes 
off with this improvised hod of mortar. 

Again, this writer leads us to believe that the robin is a 
small bird. By no means. He is quite as large as a 
bluejay, and nearly as heavy as a quail; larger than a 
blackbird, brown thrush, catbird, or oriole. Nor may his 
voice be properly called “tiny or flute like.” His warbling 
or his trumpeting may be heard over half a mile. He is a 
big-chested and loud-voiced bird, and full of fight. The 
pugnacious English sparrow gives him a wide berth. 

Now, as to his “ bending a listening ear earthward ” 
when hunting for worms on the lawn, that may be poetic, 
but it is not fact. He is using his eye, and not his ear, 
when bending down as described by the writer. He is 
watching for the movement of the worm coming to the 
surface in the cool of morning or evening, or after a sud- 
den shower. Seizing the unsuspecting seeker after air 
and moisture, he braces himself, and draws the dainty 
morsel out of the ground in the twinkling of an eye. It 
requires considerable strength to do this, as is known by 
all boys who have attempted to pull a large earthworm 
from a sod or clod. 

But in this I agree with the writer; the robin is a 
splendid bird, full of courage and energy,—and dainty, 
too, at times, for he only takes one bite out of a cherry 
and then passes on to another; whereas, the modest cat- 
bird hops about on the ground, content with the crumbs 
which fall from the table of this high-liver. 


TELLTALES. 


BY GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM. 


That there is a very great difference between telltales 
and conscientious informers should be early understood 
by the pupils of all our schools. There is a spirit which 
prompts some young children to be continually telling the 
real or imaginary misdeeds of their mates. ‘“ Teacher, 
Susie Smith keeps whispering to me”; “Jennie Jones 
made up faces at me”; “ Miss » Mollie Morse has 
got her book open” ; and soon. The child may be led 
into this habit simply by a native desire to tattle, or she 
may be prompted by a spirit of revenge upon some girl 
with whom for the time being she is “ mad.” Whatever 
the motive, such conduct is injurious, not only to the 
school, but also to the child herself, and it should never be 
encouraged. 

The telltale, however, is not confined to the primary or 
grammar grades. He is found in the high school as well. 
Every college, too, has its “ faculty dogs,” fawning creat- 
ures, who to curry favor with president or professors, are 
eager to give information concerning the pranks of their 
classmates. There are, on the other hand, pupils who 
feel that it is a false standard which offers one code of 
morals for the schoolroom and quite another for the world 


at large. 
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When a young man I was fitting for college at a large 
preparatory school, where among the students was one 
whose instincts were low and groveling. He seemed to 
take a fiendish delight in weaving his snares about the 
careless feet of lads fresh from the guardianship of a 
Christian home and a mother’s love, and succeeded in 
luring some from virtuous paths. I watched his course 
with feelings of indignation. I bore him no ill-will, but 
I did firmly resolve that his nefarious work in that school 
should cease. Being confident that no words of mine 
would have influence with him, I called one evening upon 
the principal and told him of the character of this young 
man, and of the evil which was being done by him. My 
report led to an investigation, and this to his expulsion. 

After many years of experience as a teacher I have 
never had occasion to regret my action. 

When some wrong was being done, whose source it 
was difficult to find, I have called upon pupils to lay aside 
work and give me their attention. I have then talked 
with them after this fashion: “Suppose some evening I 
return home quite late, and in passing the door of my 
neighbor, see a man evidently in disguise hastily leave the 
premises. By some peculiarity of form or gait I recog- 
nize him as a fellow of ill repute. The next morning I 
learn that my friend’s house has been robbed, but sus- 
picion rests upon no one. 

“Shall I keep my secret, saying to myself, ‘I don’t 
want to be thought a telltale? Let him find out for him- 
self. Iam not a detective’; or shall I report what I 
saw, as a clue to the detection of the criminal ? ” 


The prompt and unanimous verdict of the class is, that 
it is my duty to give the information, and thus do what I 
can to bring the culprit to justice. I then drop my illus- 
tration and take up the case in hand. “A wrong is being 
committed here among you. Certain girls have been rob- 
bing themselves of that which is worth infinitely more than 
all the possessions of my neighbor,—their characters. All 
are present to-day, so the guilty ones are here. Per- 
haps they have honor enough left to confess their deeds. 
If so, well and good. If not, what then? 

“There are many honorable, high-minded girls in this 
company, and for the good of the school, as well as for 
the good of the wrong doers, I esteem it your duty to 
have me informed in regard to this matter.”” Before long 
the information is secured. 

At another time, when the evil is less, I put the matter 
before the class in this wise: “‘I am satisfied that there 
is dishonorable conduct on the part of one of your num- 
ber. I do not know who the guilty one is, and I do not 
care to know at present, but some of you do know. Let 
the girls who desire only right, talk the matter over, and 
send one of your number to the offender privately and 
say this wrong must be stopped, or the teacher shall 
know all.” My suggestion is taken, the admonition is 
heeded, and the wrong ends. 

I have had pupils come to me with some information 
which, perhaps, I should be glad to receive, but I read 
in the bearer’s face that she takes pleasure in the com- 
munication of it. I turn her away unheard, preferring 
to lose facts rather than encourage the spirit. Another 
approaches me with a face and manner which tell that 
she comes only after a struggle, and prompted by a sense 
of duty. I commend her act, and thank her for the in- 
formation. 

The support of the best pupils is of immense value to 
any teacher, and this can be secured by judicious action. 
If the moral sentiment of a class can be secured as an 
ally, the difficulty of school government is largely at an 
end. 

When once the evil disposed understand that this sen- 
timent is in full sympathy with the teacher, he will have 
little occasion to seek information concerning the conduct 
of his pupils. Let him hold up a true standard of school 
morals, and most of those under his charge will be influ- 
enced to shape their conduct by it, and will do very much, 
also, to lead those less well inclined to join them in well 
doing. 

I am fully persuaded that there is no better way than 
to secure their coperation in the discipline and govern- 
ment of the school. Let them bring to the teacher a 
knowledge of what is especially wrong, whenever their 
better judgment impels them to do so, acting as any good 
citizen would under similar circumstances, and the in- 
terests of both teacher and pupils will be subserved. 


PLAGIARISM IN LITERATURE. 
BY WILL DANA ORCUTT, BOSTON. 


When a reader discovers parallel passages in the works 
of different writers, he thinks either that the similarity is 
accidental or that one of the authors is guilty of plagiar- 
ism, and it is often difficult to decide which conclusion is 
correct. It is, however, interesting to note how much 
one writer borrows from another, intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, as the case may be. 

In the plays of Shakespeare there occur many pas- 
sages which are found in substance in the works of others, 
and several of these show that he possessed a greater 
familiarity with the Latin and Greek authors than the 
world has commonly supposed. 

In “ As You Like It,” we find the lines : 


** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 


They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts.’’ 


and again, in the “ Merchant of Venice”’ : 


**T hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A stage where every man must play a part. ’”’ 


Palladas, a Greek poet of the third century, wrote sim- 
ilar lines which Merivale translates as follows : 


‘* This life a theater we well may call, 
Where every actor must perform with art, 
Or laugh and make a farce of all, 
Or learn to bear with grace his tragic part.’’ 


Pythagoras, too, who lived almost two hundred years 
later than Palladas, wrote : 
‘“‘ This world is like a stage whereon many play their parts.’’ 


The ancient epigram, also written by Palladas : 
Everyone accredits wisdom to the man who says nothing, 
Shakespeare uses in the “ Merchant of Venice ” : 


**O my Antonio! I do know of these, 
That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing.’’ 
In “ Hamlet,” the words : 


** The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns,’’ 


we find in Catullus : 


Who now is traveling through the unknown land from which 
they say no traveler returns. 


In the Fair Andrian, Terence writes : 
We all, when well, can give good counsel to the sick; when 
sick ourselves, our thoughts may change; 
and in “ Much Ado About Nothing,” Shakespeare makes 


Leonato say : 

** For, brother, men 
Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel; but tasting it, 
Their counse] turns to passion.’’ 


Thelines in “Henry IV”: 


‘* She’s beautiful, and therefore to be wooed ; 
She is a woman, and therefore to be won,”’ 


were evidently drawn from Titus Andronicus, where the 
verses read : 


“She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won.”’ 


How many of us have remembered when we read in 
“ The Merchant of Venice” : 
** All is not gold that glitters,’’ 
that Spenser expressed the same idea in the Faerie 
Queene : 
** Yet gold all is not that golden seeme,”’ 
at least ten years before Shakespeare’s play appeared. 

It will be interesting to see how much Shakespeare has 
been used as food for others’ thoughts, by quoting from 
subsequent writers. 

Pope, in his Hssay on Man, says: 

‘* Honor and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies ; " 
while Shakespeare expresses the same thought in “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well ” : 
Th place by the deur 
The lines of Tennyson : 


Dreamed by a bh a 
ed by a happy man, while the d 
Is slowly brightening to his bridal at ag 
are clearly taken from the “Merchant of Venice ” : 
** Such it i 
As are those dulcet sounds in ents day, 


That creep into the dreami idegroom’ 


Turning from Shakespeare, we shall find that there are 


few writers whd have not been guilty of riating 
the thoughts of others. a 


In Goldsmith’s Hermit, the lines : 
‘* Man wants buat little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
evidently found their origin in Young’s Night Thoughts : 
** Man wants but little, nor that little long.’’ 


The beautiful words of Aaron Hill: 


‘* When Christ, at Cana’s feast, by power divine, 
Inspired cold water with the warmth of wine, 
See! cried they, while in redd’ning tide it gushed, 
The bashfal water saw its God and blushed,”’ 


were doubtless inspired by the Latin sentence, said to 
have been written by Crashawe : 
‘* Lympa pudica Deum vidit et erubuit.’’ 


In the Elegy, Gray says: 


** Even in our ashes live their wonted fire,’’ 


while Chaucer expresses it : 
‘* Yet in our ashen cold is fire yrecken.”’ 


The words in “ Henry VIII.,” which Wolsey uses after 


his fall : 


** Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies,”’ 


are also found in the writings of Ferdousi, a Persian 
poet. He says: 

‘** Had I but written as many verses in praise of Mahomet and 
Allah, they would have showered a bundred blessings on me.’’ 

The following story which is told of Thackeray shows 
how much a writer may be influenced by reading the pro- 
ductions of other men: “ The late Rev. Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, of New York, was on terms of personal friend- 
ship with Thackeray, and went to the wharf to meet him 
when he landed in 1855, while the closing numbers of 
The Newcomes were still in the hands of the reading 
The author’s first question was how his story was 
liked in America. ‘ Very well,’ answered Dr. Bellows,‘ ex- 
cept that we regret to see you turn plagiarist.’ ‘What do 
you mean?’ demanded Thackeray. ‘Colonel Newcome,’ 
said the Doctor, ‘is only a clever combination of Don 
Quixote and Sir Roger de Coverley.” Thackeray started. 
‘It is true,’ he replied. ‘I had been re-reading Cer- 
vantes and the Spectator while mapping out the story, and 
the impressions gained there have woven themselves into 
my Colonel Newcome. It was not done with malice 
aforethought, but your accusation is well-founded, and I 
plead guilty.’ ” 

The most conscientious writers are guilty to a greater 
or less degree of using the thoughts of others, but 
these borrowed passages often come to us in richer 
clothing than they wore at first, as Leigh Hunt said of 
Milton : “ He borrowed other poets’ thoughts, but he did 
not borrow them, as gypsies borrow children, spoiling 
their features that they may not be recognized. No, he 
returned themimproved. Had he ‘ borrowed’ your coat, 
he would have restored it with a new nap upon it.” 

Malicious plagiarism cannot be condemned too severely, 
for he is indeed a man of base instincts who would win 
honor and popularity at the expense of his less fortunate 
though perhaps no less worthy predecessors. We must 
not, however, take it for granted that the fact that pas- 
sages from two authors are similar, proves that plagiar- 
ism exists, for ‘‘ great minds run in the same channels,” 
and “there is nothing new under the sun,” or, as Byron 
expresses it in his Letters, Pretentions to originality are 
ludicrous.” 


public. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


HOW TO THINK. 


To know facts as they are in nature, history, science, art, 
and human experience, is easy as compared with ability to 
think new life and original activity into any one of those 
facts. There is as little value in facts learned without 
use through original thought as in food undigested. // 
the graded school, is not the equal of the old time un- 
graded school the reason is to be found in the increased 
facilities for loading the mind with facts the acquisition 
of which can be tested by examination questions. The 
proportion of time given to taking in and thinking upo” 
facts should be somewhat like that between eating and 
digesting food. Anybody with a moderate amount of 
brains can feed facts to a class and then ask questions t 


* Copyright, 1889, 
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see how many of them stay, but it takes talent to lead alrooms with cases of specimens, large iieieiedes for dissections 
child to think upon a single fact. It is not enough that | #4 analyses. 


the mind is active when the fact is being received. That 
is merely for mastication, not for digestion. To think is 


The library occupies several rooms, the central commanding a 


superb view of Fujiyama (Mt. Fuji) and the nearer intervening 
range. English, German, French books crowd the shelves, while 


to make our knowledge as unlike what it would be in| Japanese and Chinese clamsies throng the neighboring roome. 


any other mind as our personality resulting from bread 
and butter, beef, vegetables, and fruit, is unlike any other 
personality that is, ever was, or ever will be. 

Psychology, to be of service, must first of all teach how 


The drawingroom is bright and cheery, the walls being hung 
with students’ work and good modern reproductions in black and 
white, the corners filled with models. Classroom after classroom 
follow. A bright and sunny lunchroom, where the teachers read 
the daily Ma:/ and smoke (everybody smokes), gossip and eat their 


to develop thought-power in the child. It is not skill in daily-“* tiffin” (lancheon), is by no means an uninteresting feature. 


reasoning that we seek, but ability to think into our per- 
sonality the knowledge we acquire. No one is prepared 
to teach who has not been trained in the art of taking a 
fact, masticating it until there is not an unappreciated 
kernel in it, then digesting it until all that is of perma- 
nent value to us is in our thought. 


HOW TO DO. 

How to use knowledge is as important as knowledge 
itself. This opens up every phase of life and human ac- 
tivity. It includes the use of the hand in the industries, 
sciences, and arts; the use of the eye in directing the 
hand and the judgment; the use of the voice in reading, 
singing, and conversation ; the use of the ear in attention, 
in discriminating tone, pitch, inflection, and emphasis. 
It means manual training enlarged to include all indus- 
trial arts, and most physical activities. 


HOW TO BE. 

The effect of mental activity upon the character is 
vital to success as well as happiness. To be is more im- 
portant than to know, to think, or to do. Education 
must aim at character through every exercise in school 
life. The question never to be out of mind is: “ What 
will the child be as the result of this teaching ?” 

Character is influenced not a little by the attention 
given voluntarily and involuntarily in every exercise ; by 
the habits formed and the influences that form them; by 
the imagination and its play in the work and diversion of 
youth ; by the emotional life, its fervency and touch ; by 
the belief, credulity, fanaticism, superstition, hope, joy, 
and peace of mind; by the tendency and principle in- 
volved in choice, — impulsive, circumstantial, imitative, 
and volitional. 

The teacher has need of a wide range of psychological 
knowledge in order that he may utilize the forces of the 
school for the highest character development in the pupils. 

It is with all these things in mind that I select some 
principles of mental action and group them as essentials. 
They are not in any sense the indispensable in a system 
of psychology. They are not the pivotal facts in a body 
of doctrine, but they are essential in order to teach chil- 
dren how to know the most, think the best, do the right 
thing in the right way, and be true, genuine, and noble 
in the routine and in every emergency in life. 


A NORMAL SCHOOL IN JAPAN. 


BY E. D. STRAIGHT. 


Not. very far from the principal thoroughfare of Tokyo there rises 


But this is only one building, and it is yet unfinished, for there is 
to be added at that day when financial affairs permit, another wing, 
for chemistry and drawing, and a spacious assembly room, with a 
large museum, this completing a quadrangle. All the chemistry 
classes now meet in a separate house, two stories high, with ample 
room for actual experimentation by all the students. 

The gymnastic drill is out of doors, where, under the grand old 
trees are all the bare poles, trapezes, swings, etc., etc., of a well- 
appointed gymnasium. Behind the main building is the long dor- 
mitory where from eighty to one hundred young men have their 
sleeping and study rooms. This building is under military govern- 
ance, the students keeping their own rooms in true military order 
and neatness. The study rooms occupy the ground floor, sleeping 
rooms the upper story. The dining-room and bathrooms are in 
still another building, and these are spotlessly neat and shining. 
Servants’ quarters and storehouses (or “ godorrus,”’ in Eastern par- 
lance) surround this quadrangle, in which are the wells, cisterns, 
woodsheds, etc. The great smooth parade ground is unbroken 
save by a slight wire fence which incloses a square for gymnastic 
exercise,—freehand, dumbbell, ete. At one side is a wide and high 
open ‘‘shed,’’ in which these exercises are held in rainy weather. 

Series of sheds connect these buildings with the primary school 
and the ladies’ dormitory. A long two-story, wooden building con- 
tains the schoolroom of the ‘* primary,’’ classrooms, teachers’ 
room, student-teachers’ rooms, cloak-rooms, lunch-rooms, study- 
rooms, sewing-rooms, drawing-rooms, library,—one hardly knows 
where to stop in the enumeration. The entire school of 50( chil- 
dren lunch in large rooms specially arranged with tables and 
benches. Music rooms accommodate the singing classes, and the 
long, wide porches give marching ground for hundreds of feet. A 
small building near this contains the large sitting-room of the 
primary teachers, where each has his table and chair with space 
for all his (or her) work. Here is a map-room, too, and a room 
for pictures used in the classrooms daily. A small chemical labora- 
tory, a lecture room, and a well-chosen museum of illustrative 
specimens of sciences and arts, are also in this group of buildings. 

Attached to the primary school are the buildings of the girls’ 
** normal ’’ study rooms, dining-room, sleeping-rooms, etc. These 
look out upon pleasant little courts, or open into the large play- 
ground where are the greenhouses and flower beds, from which are 
stocked the gardens of the normal school and kindergarten. 


Still another building waits notice,—the substantial structure of 
the kindergarten. Between this and the primary school is the 
famous wistaria arbor, the largest in Tokyo,—always filled with 
little children during recess time. Kindergarten games are held 
here very often instead of in the proper assembly-room Here, too, 
are the large flower kardens for the little children. Over five hun- 
dred species of plants grow in these beds,—because this is a branch 
of the Imperial Botanic garden, and is designed primarily for the 
education of the students, not for ornament or beauty alone. So 
much for surroundings. The ground inclosed is perhaps about 
twenty acres. The bald statement of facts just given does not rep- 
resent the effect of the whole, for the grounds are laid out with re- 
gard to landscape effect,—a little pond with a mimic bridge, and 
accompanying landscape, affords a delightful spot for the study of 
fish and frogs. The trees interspersed everywhere are always green 
and relieve the monotony of the buildings. In their season the 
camelias, plum, cherry, and azaleas give masses of color. The 
maples and gingkos afford brilliant vistas in autumn, and the 
temple grounds are always grand and still. Over the treetops 
circle the screaming hawks and cawing crows; the sparrows cluster 


from Kanda river an eminence crowned by a grove of magnificent old | about the roofs. 


oaks, givgkos, and firs. Here in the center of the grove stands the 


It has been seen that this inclosure has really several different 


somber temple of Confucius, with cloisters extending on either side| schools; i. ¢., (1) the normal schcol for young men; (2) the nor- 
to the massive black gateway which heads the stone steps leading | mal school for young women ; (3) primary school; (4) kindergar- 


from the outer courts. Here for two hundred years stood the great | ten. 
for the normal student before graduation, and the number of grades 


university of Confucius, with its eager students, selected from the 


The primary and kindergarten afford the practice necessary 


very best in all the provinces of Japan. Here now are the build-| (eight in the primary) gives great variety. 


ings of the Higher Normal School of Japan,—the spiritual descend- 
ant of the learning of the past. 
From the busy bighway leading along the river and opposite the 


I had nearly forgotten a fifth school,—a free day school for poor 


children (the primary and kindergarten charge tuition), which is 
held in special schoolrooms under the very shadow of the temple. 


lovely wooded bank of Suruga-dai, one enters the principal gate of | Here the very lowest classes are instracted,—the children of water- 
the school inclosure. The spacious brick building of the normal | carriers, of coolies, jinrikisha men, etc. It is really a sort of un- 


school rises from a long slope which we climb by stone steps (bor- | graded school. ‘ 
to his vocation of /ifting morally these children. He is assisted by 


a normal student, each student taking his turn of two weeks, that 
he may learn practically what to do with country school problems. 
All these schouls are under one director and one chief instructor. 


dered by shrubs rising from hillocks of turf), or ascend by a wide 
gravelled road. On entering the wide-open doors one is at once 
struck by the lofty ceilings and ample corridors. The schoolrooms 
are large and well furnished, the desks are simple and good, the 
blackboards of the best, floors and windows clean, and the high 
wide windows are open, admitting the bright sunshine. 


The teacher is a normal graduate who is devoted 


The courses of study in the two normal schools are not quite the 


same. Both include botany, physiology, geology, zodlogy, and 


The wing devoted to physics shows a large lecture room, an ap-| mineralogy, but not quite the same length of time. In view of the 


Pparatus room in most admirable order, supplied most generously 
with all necessary apparatus, including the wherewithal for record- 
ing seismological phenomena; a room for simple demonstrations, 
a workshop with furnaces, ete., for metal work, and all manual 
operations connected with the department ; a room for the photog- 
rapher of the school. ( 


hop-skip-and-jump methods in our own schools, it may be well to 
consider the time spent upon different subjects. For instance : 
Botany—(weekly) first year, 3 hours, second, four hours. Zodl- 
ogy—(weekly) first year, 2 hours; second year, five hours. Agri- 
culture—(weekly) two years, three hours. Education and ethics— 


weekly) first year, four hours; second year, three hours; third 


year, thirteen hours. This includes teaching in the practice school. 


The natural history department has private laboratories for the 
professors; large rooms full of maps, charts, etc. ; other large 


= 


three hours weekly in gymnastics, two hours in music. In the 
ease of the yoang men there are added hours of gymnastics and 
military drill, as well as horsemanship. In both schools “‘ ethics”’ 
is no unimportant part of the curriculum, while the young ladies 
have “ household management,’’ including household accounts, as 
a part of their special training. 

Methods? They are those of good teachers in America and 
Europe. Why not? These professors are special students of 
specialists. One of the teachers in psychology has just returned 
from three years with Sully. The head of the department of 
physics learned his science in the best schools in France. The biol- 
ogist is an enthusiast who pursues vigorously the scientific 
method,—his students all dissecting specimens with the precision 
and nicety of experience. The military training is thorough, and 
the teacher of gymnastics is a model of unswerving good nature, 
patience, and firmness. The gymnastics are executed with neat- 
ness and despatch to the clang of the Japanese numerals in a loud 
strident voice, ‘‘ichi, ni, san, shi,’’ that sometimes drives one 
frantic. But it is a mark of progress, and incidentally let me say 
that these same spasmodic tones, accompanied by the click of 
dumbbells, was a sweet and home-like sound when heard far in- 
land, many miles from Tokyo! It showed the schoolmaster was 
abroad ! 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Know birds from their song, their color, shape, and 
movements in flight. 


THREE essentials to perfect reading are: (1) To be 
heard ; (2) To be understood ; (3) To be felt. 


Tae philosophy of geological science teaching is to 
give a knowledge and appreciation of the existence, the 
nature, the abundance, and the distribution of substances 
of practical utility, and the important relations which the 
geological structure bears to human well-being. 


DovuBLE-ENTRY book-keeping should be taught in every 
first class in the grammar school, as well as in high 
schools,—not with the expectation of making book-keep- 
ers, but for the sake of emphasizing the importance of 
making good figures, writing a distinct hand, acquiring 
right habits of stating much in few words, the use of cap- 
itals, and detecting error. It does not take much time 
for this study, and a great deal can be taught beside the 
book-keeping. 


TALKING AS A SCHOOL EXERCISE. 
BY ANNIE E. HILLS, PHILADELPHIA. 


I was especially interested in a JOURNAL editorial 
under ** Methods for the Schoolroom,” that appeared in the 
issue of Aug. 22. Those of us who have had much ex- 
perience with public school pupils know that, as a rule, 
the children do labor under a constraint. So long as they 
are required simply to recite, this awkwardness will re- 
main. 

Doubtless the method below suggested has been success- 
fully tried by a large number of teachers, and I claim no 
monopoly, but it has seemed to me possible that some 
young teacher might gain a thought from my reporting 
an exercise given by pupils of from twelve to fourteen 
years, and this is my apology for this writing. 

Ann gave the boundaries of Europe. When she had 
finished, and before taking her seat, she looked around 
the class and saw two hands raised. 

“ What did I omit, Willie ?” 

Willie.—I think you did not mention the Ural River 
as one of the boundaries on the east. 

Ann. — I did not. Jennie, did I make another 
mistake ? 

Jennie.—Not exactly a mistake; but wouldn’t it be 
well to say that the boundaries you name on the east sep- 
arate Europe and Asia? 

John (interrupting).—I think, Jennie, you should say 
that they separate Europe from Asia. 

This led to discussion and the teacher was appealed to. 
All the criticisms having been heard, Ann said, “I accept 
your corrections.” She then gave her recitation again, 
correcting the errors. 

In reporting such a recitation, a teacher remarked, “ It 
sounds stilted.” The recital may sound so, but the actual 
thing did not. 

The boys and girls do not pick this up all at once, but 
they will do it, do.it well, do it intelligently, do it with 
interest, if the teacher persists in keeping absolutely still 


Drawing, music, and gymnastics accompany the entire course ; herself. 
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At first she feels that she must interrupt in order to 
bring order out of chaos, but she is usually wiser if she 
lets the class talk until she taps her bell. This is the 
signal for every pupil to be seated. The teacher then 
criticises ; she commends points well rendered, suggests a 
better method of questioning, nips in the bud any over- 
doing of the conversation, draws out those who have been 
too timid to take part in the exercise, and assigns a new 
topic. 

The following are some of the acknowledgements given 
by the pupils to one another when criticised : 

accept your correction, Mary.” 

“Thank you. I think I was wrong.” 

“You are right, Luther. I will correct that error in 


my second recitation.” 


‘Then mark distance of 1 from P. S. Through 1 draw 
the line 2-3, then divide it in the points 4 and 5. Draw 
a line from P. S. through 2 to 6. Proceed precisely in 
the same way with the right side, and notice if all the re- 
tiring lines were produced toward the H. Line they 


would meet at the P. S. 
The other lines,—a, }, ¢, d, e, f,—must be carefully 


arranged as to their position. 

The pupil may naturally inquire if there are not some 
perspective rules for regulating the horizontal distances 
of objects as well as their heights. There are, but we 
put it off for the present lest the pupil become too early 
involved in technicalities that belong to geometrical per- 
spective ; so, for the present, we must make use of our 
good friend comparative measurement. 


“TI do not understand your objection. Will you please 
state the point again ?” 

In this, as in everything else in the schoolroom, the 
teacher must feach a part, and not expect her pupils-to 
do at once as they will after a month of patient training. 

Under the wise teacher this kind of conversation reci- 
tations becomes easy, natural, inspiring, and permanently 
interesting. Of course the teacher will look out for the 
weak places; i. ¢., a few doing all the talking, the indo- 
lent pupils shirking, a tendency to over-nicety in criticism, 
self-consciousness. 

How shall we keep down the weaknesses and elevate 
the strong points’? It is like trying to answer the ques- 
tion, “* How do you make pupils attentive, keep them from 
whispering, inspire them with right motives, and get a 
good school?” 

We give it up, for how can we explain the unconscious 
influence of the teacher’s personality? You will fail if 
you try to reach a given result just as I reached it, and J 
shall fail if I attempt to follow to the letter your method. 
We can only suggest to each other, then each must work 
out the details for herself. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 


BY MRS. SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(ELEVENTH PAPER.) 
Some Terms in Perspective. 


Retiring * lines are lines which go away from us. 
For instance, suppose we were standing at the head of a 
street and looking down its length, the lines of the roofs 
and spouts, tops and bottoms of windows and doors, curb- 
stones, etc., are retiring lines, because one end is farther 
from us than the other. 

The fronts of the houses and fences are retiring planes, 
or retiring surfaces. 

If we sit at a table, the lines forming the edges on the 
right and left sides of us are retiring lines, and the sur- 

face or top of the table is a 
oN retiring plane; so retiring 


— planes, like retiring lines, 
may be horizontal (parallel 
with the earth) or perpen- 


dicular (upright). They 
may also be inclined or ob- 
= —-, lique,—as, for instance, the 
roof of a house, a slanting 
cellar door, or a_ board, 
leaning against a wall (see Figs. 25, 26). 

In Fig. 26, 2-6, 4-7, 5-8, and 3-9 are horizontal retiring 
lines, and the whole surface of the pavement is a retiring 
horizontal plane. ‘The wall on the right is a vertical re- 
tiring plane, 
and the roof of 
the shed (Fig. 
25) is an in- 
clined retiring 
plane, because 
it is neither 
vertical nor 
horizontal. 

To draw the 
pavement (Fig. 
26) draw the 
H. Line, mark 
P. S., which is also the vanishing point in this case, 


retire, 


FIG. 25. 


Fig 26. 


Convergence of Lines. 


Parallel lines retreating or retiring from the eye ap- 
pear to converge ; that is, to approach each other. Con- 
vergence is tendency toward one point. You have prob- 
ably observed, when standing on a railroad bridge and 
looking down the line, that the rails, as they retired, 
seemingly converged to a point in the distance, and the 
space between the ties appeared less the more distant they 
were. If the tel- 
egraph poles 
are placed be- 
side the track, 
the wires on 
' them seem to 
rua to the same 
distance point, 
and the dis- 
| tance between 

the poles seems 


less and less the more distant they are. 

The same holds true of the lines of a fence or of a 
building standing beside the track ; that is, of those lines 
which are parallel to the track. 

This point of convergence, where these retiring lines 
all seem to meet, is the center of vision or point of sight, 
studied in the previous lessons; therefore, in drawing 
lines so placed, our having a vanishing point renders the 
task much easier and secures a truthful result. 
Route.—Lines which are parallel in the object to be 
drawn must vanish in the same point in the drawing. If 
one line is drawn correctly and you know it, if you let its 
parallel vanish in the same point, it insures the correct- 
ness of the second line at once. 


SIMPLE PENDULUM EXPERIMENTS. 
BY J. T. MOREY. 


I think the JourRNAL teachers will be interested in 
some experiments with the pendulum which proved quite 
satisfactory in our classroom, and from their extreme 
simplicity may be performed by any teacher or pupil. 
Our stock of apparatus was a piece of twine, a brass 
bolt and nut from the air-pump, a fragment of rock, a 
small spring balance, a watch, and a pin. 
A vertical line, divided into inches, was drawn upon 
the blackboard, at the upper end of which, into the 
_ wooden frame of the board, the pin 
| was stuck in a horizontal position, 
— — — —' holding the twine with the brass nut 
| tied to the lower end. An outline 
Ps | table (Fig. 1.) was drawn in the note- 
rae reps =a books. As the weight, or bob of the 
pendulum, hung opposite 36 on the 
seale, the length of the pendulum, ZL, 
was put in the column having that 
letter at the top. The weight, W, 
of the brass nut was found to be $ 02., 
which was recorded in the place prepared for it. Re- 
cording the length of time to be taken for an observation, 
—+ min.,—in the column 7, we were ready for the ex- 


Fig. 1. 


.|Periment. Pulling the pendulum to one side, with watch 


in hand, directions were given the class to count the oscil- 
lations until told to stop; the weight was let go and 
allowed to swing } min., when all agreed upon 31 as the 
number, which was recorded in column N. 

The bolt was substituted for the nut, and its weight,— 
1 02.,—recorded under ¢ in column W, the length and 


time remaining the same. This was found to swing 31 
times, and so noted. A fragment of rock was attached, 
and its weight, —1}0z.,— recorded. In swinging, it 
struck the blackboard several times, and made but 30 
oscillations. My watch, weighing 4 0z., was next made 
to do duty on the pendulum, the time being taken from 
one belonging to a member of the class, and 31 put in 
column N. From these data each was required to draw 

his own conclusion, and bring the 


L|7\wiwyn|. Same to class on the following day. 
2 ee All agreed that the number of os- 
36 | | 4 | 31 Gillations made by a pendulum of 
36 ne 31. fixed length is independent of the 
| ~weight. Fig. 2 represents the table 

1 {n experiment 2 an outline table 
i Fig. 2. was drawn in a similar manner, the 


length of the pendulum taken at 42 
inches, and the brass nut serving as “ bob.” 

One half minute gave 30 oscillations, 1 min. gave 60, 
1} gave from 89 to 91, depending upon the observer. 
The average of 90 was recorded. From these data, ar- 
ranged as in Fig. 3, it was seen that the number of oscil- 
lations was directly proportional to 
nw | the length of time the pendulum was 
ry swinging, and that the time of one 
—__.| oscillation was independent of the 
60} are through which it swung, as the 
90 


arcs were growing shorter the longer 
the pendulum was swinging. 

The observations for experiment 3 
took up nearly the whole hour. A table was constructed 
as before, the observations being recorded as they were 
made. The length of time, 1 min., and the weight, 1, 
remained the same. The pendulum was the same as in 
the last,—42 inches,—and gave 60 
as the value of N. 


| 
| 


ry 7 le ry A knot was tied 36 inches from 
—|___|___|___|_ the beb, the pin stuck through, and 
1 | 1 | 36 | 63 placed under 60. When com- 
30 ry pleted, the table was as follows. 
| | 

and a ae buf From this it was seen that the 
number of oscillations was greater as 
1/1 |15|95| the length of the pendulum de- 


creased, though it was not without 
nadie assistance that it was found to be 
nearly in inverse proportion to the square root of the 
length. The relation was plain enough, however, to fix 
more clearly the principle, which was the aim in part. 


PEPPER. 


BY GEORGIA HODSKINS. 


(Objects: Samples of Cayenne, white, and black pepper, and 
black pepper corns ; also dried peppers, red. ) 

You have learned how cream of tartar is made; would 
you like to hear about some of the other things in 
mamma’s pantry? Then we will talk a little about these 
dry berries. Do you know what they are? You think 
you have never eaten any of them, but I am sure you have. 

Who had eggs for breakfast this morning? What did 
you put on them? Butter and salt. 

Yes ; and what else? Pepper. 

That is right. These are little dry pepper berries. 
Some call them pepper corns. 

Pepper grows on some of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. Who lives on one of these hot islands ? 

Do you think Silas could tell us anything about pepper ’ 
Pepper grows on a vine. 

Tell me of something else that grows on vines. The 
pepper vines grow to be twenty feet high. 

Who will measure twenty feet for me on the floor ? 

When people raise pepper to sell, they eut the vines 
off so that they are only about ten or twelve feet high. 
Measure twelve feet for me. They think the vine has 
more berries on it if they do this. You know that grape- 
vines are cut back every year, so that they will bear more 
grapes. 

The flowers on the pepper vine are green. They grow 
in bunches, By and by the flowers drop off, and there 
are little bunches of green berries on the vine, Thes* 


berries look like green currants, They grow unti] each 
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of these little berries is about as large as a pea. Then 
they turn red. As soon as the berries begin to be red 
they are picked. Next, they are spread in the sun to 


dry. As they dry they grow black and wrinkled, like| 


those you see in this box. 

Peppers are picked twice a year. In October a large 
crop is gathered ; and in the spring, a small one. One 
vine may bear as many as seven pounds of pepper corns. 

These berries are ground. Then they are ready to use. 

How many kinds of pepper have you seen? Red, 
black, and white. The black and white are both made 
from these little berries. 

Inside of each is one little seed. The white pepper is 
made from these little seeds. It costs more, for it is 
more work to make it. 

Red pepper grows in the hot countries of South Amer- 
ica. Does it grow on a vine, like black pepper? No, 
Jennie, it grows on a bush. I think you have seen little 
red peppers in bottles of pickles in the grocery stores. 
These little red pods ground are red pepper. Who can 
tell me another name for red pepper? Cayenne. 

That is right. 
pepper on your slates. 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS.* 


BY C. W. PARMENTER, CAMBRIDGE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Exercise 31: Pitch of a Tuning Fork. 


The directions of the pamphlet show clearly enough the 
general method of procedure in this exercise, but the 


You may write me something about 


|of brass spring wire, No. 29, is attached to the bob so as 


to project 1.5 em. from it, pointing downward and a little 
‘to the left. This wire is so adjusted that its end touches 
the glass plate D lightly, as the bob passes its lowest 
point in each oscillation. 

At the end of one prong of the fork is a very fine hair- 
spring, fastened by sealing-wax with its edge against the 
side of the prong, so as to extend 3 mm. from it at an 
angle of about 45°. Discarded hair-springs and clock 
springs can be obtained readily from any jeweller. D is 
a piece of plate glass 18 cm. long, 11 em. wide, and 4 or 
5 mm. thick, having a handle of thin cardboard glued to 
one end. In order to obtain good results, the glass must 
be of uniform thickness and have a perfectly plain sur- 
face. Most pieces of ordinary window glass are unsatis- 
factory on account of their varying thickness or curva- 
ture of surface. Certain advantages arise, also, from the 
weight of the thick glass. It keeps its place upon the 
board better than a thin piece, while adjustments are 
being made, and it is more easily drawn in a straight line 
and with uniform velocity. 

The chief value of this exercise lies in the fact that it 


practical difficulties which the experimenter is quite sure 
to meet are so discouraging that most teachers are likely 
to welcome gladly further assistance. The accompanying 
cut shows a piece of apparatus with which highly satis- 
factory results have been obtained. 

A is a pine board 65 em. long, 15 em. wide, and 2.5 
em. thick, the upper surface of which has been made as 
nearly as possible a perfect plane, for a very slight ur- 
evenness will prevent the best results. The support Z is 
a piece of wood 21.5 em. long, 5 cm. wide, and 1 em. 
thick, having a block 7 cm. square and 3 em. thick, fas- 
tened to the upper end so that the right-hand edge of the 
block shall be even with the adjacent edge of the support. 
The slight projection of the block on the left side makes 
it possible to fasten the pendulum, by means of the strip 
H, in such a position that the bob can swing beyond the 


|requires great care on the part of the experimenter in 
making the adjustments, and yields a rich reward for 
skillful manipulation. The pendulum should make not 
more than 150 complete oscillations per second. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to count accurately a larger 
number. If an ordinary watch is used, it is best to take 
the mean of at least five determinations of the time of 
vibration ofthe pendulum. The glass should be smoked 
uniformly and very slightly. Pupils are inclined to 
smoke it far too much. When the pendulum is at rest, 
the pointers at P should both be upon the same line par- 
allel to the edge of A, and within 2 mm. of each other. 
The hair-spring must touch the surface of the glass very 
lightly, otherwise the amplitude of vibrations of the fork 
will be diminished rapidly unless the fork is a very heavy 
one. 


support. The edge, Z, of the support is at a distance of 


After the adjustments are made, one pupil should set 


15 em. from the end of the board, A, and the bottom of 
H is 16 em. from its surface. B is a small board 35 cm. 
long, 6 em. wide, and 1.3 em. thick, to the end of which 
a small fork, having prongs about 12 em. long, making 
256 complete vibrations per second, is fastened by means 
of the block C. A longer fork with heavier prongs has 
some advantages, but it is much more expensive. Teach- 
ers will readily see the advantage of raising the board C, 
by means of the screws, so that the glass plate can slide 
under the end of it when a short fork is used. 

The pendulum consists of a heavy binding screw fas- 
tened to the end of a piece of thin clock spring, A piece 


* This article has attracted well-merited ntion, and we gladly 
Rocede to the request far ita redppearagoe fete pages (ED, 


the fork in vibration with a violin bow, while another is 
in readiness to draw the plate parallel to the board, as 
soon as the first raises the bow from the fork. The ac- 
companying cut, which is an exact reproduction from a 
smoked glass plate, will show what results may be ex- 
pected. The necessary calculations are sufficiently ob- 
vious, and the pupil should be made to think them out for 
himself. In counting the waves upon the smoked glass, 
it is well to make a mark with a pin over the crest of 
every fifth, so that mistakes can be more easily detected 
in recounting. My apology for giving directions which 
may seem unnecessarily explicit, must be the fact that 


HITCHING THE HORSE. 


What must be the length of a rope, so that a horse, Sesteeel at 
the edge of a circular pond of water containing one acre, can feed 
over one acre of ground? The horse supposed to be a point. 


Let the cirele, AFI, whose center is (, represent the pond con- 
taining one acre. The radius of this circle = \ () = 7.1365 


rods, nearly, which, for convenience, we will represent by r. Let 
the circle, A EI, whose center is D, represent the area swept over 
by the rope that 

tethers the horse. A 

Draw the line E F 

through the two cen- 

ters, the common 

chord AI, the radii 

DA, DI, CA and € 2 F 
CI, and the line 

CH parallel to DA. 

With C as a center 

and a radius equal 

to unity, describe 

the semi-circumfer- 

ence daf, and draw ab parallel to AB. Because (1H is parallel 
to DA, therefore the angles HCF and ACH are equal to the 
angles ADC and DAC, which, being at the base of an isosceles 
triangle, are equal to one another; wherefore the angle HC F = 
half the angle ACF, and the are hf = half the are ah /; but the 
are ah f= 7— the are ad, and the are ad = the are whose 
cosine is bC, or, adopting the more concise notation of the Calculus, 


—1 
ad = cos! bC (1) and hf= (2). Put = DA, 


and remembering that r== CA, we readily find that AB — 


— xt) — 


,» and CB = — —t but because the triangle 


CAB and Cab are similar, CA : Ca :: BC : bC; that is, 


2r? — 2? 2r? — x? 
rele: bC = Substituting this 
value of /C in (1) and (2), we have (3), ad = cos"! CS =) 
= 
— x 


and (4) Af =" — co ). The sectors ADC and 
adC being similar, Ca : CA :: sare AD; that is, 


2r 2r* 


2 ‘ 
and the area of sector ADC =are AD X =" con 
r 


and its double the sector A DIC = r? cos ). For a 


are ad 


2r? 


similar reason, Ch : DA :: are Af ;: are AG; that is, 


} (5 *): arc AG .*. arc AG = > 
= = cos (a =), and the sector AGD = are AG X == 
2 2 2 

eon and its double, the sector AGID, = 


2 
that part of the greater circle lying without the smaller must be equal 
in area to the smaller circle: .*. (5) circle AHI — segment AJ) — 
segment AIG = circle AIF ; but the area of the circle ANI = xr, 
and the area of the circle AJ F' = r?r. Now let us seek an expression 
for the area of the two segments. ‘The segment A//) = sector 
ADIC —the triangle ADI, and the segmeut AIG =the sector 
AGID minus the triangle ACI, and the area of both segments = 
the area of both sectors — the area of both triangles; but the area 
of the two triangles = the area of the quadrilateral ADIC = twice 
the area of the triangle ADC 


2 — x2 
cos” From the conditions of the problem, 


2r 2 
Making the proper substitutions in (5), we have 
(6) — r? cos! *)- 
2/2 z 


Collecting and combining similar terms, 

xr 2r? — x? (+ =) ¥(4r2z?— 
2 -) 00 JT 2 

[ransposing first term to second member, 


2 2r* 2 


— x2 (4122? — x*) — = 
2r* 


Dividing by 


This equation can be further simplified bymaking « = mr, when it 
reduces to — cos Solving this 
2— 2 

transcendental equation by either of the usual methods, we find m = i 
= 1.25 to be a very close approximation, —close enough for practical 
purposes; but m = 4}$ = 1.2512-is still nearer the true value. 
Adopting the last value, we have finally x = mr = 7.1365 rods 
multiplied by 1.2512 = 8.9291888 rods = Ans. 

Washington, Ia. CLARA L, GROENDYCKE. 


The name of ‘‘ piano-forte”’ was given about a century and a half 
ago to an instrument constructed by the Italian Cristofori, who de- 
vised a mechanism for striking the strings with hammers. In the 
older instruments,—the clarichords and harpsichords, —the strings 
were either snapped by means of crows’ quills, or pushed with a 
tangent. The new hammer action not only brought a better tone 


many teachers have found this exercise to he extremely 
troublesome, 


out of the string, but enabled the pianist,to play any note loud op 
soft at pleasure ; ,hence the name piano-/orte, 
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Mrs. Mary Hemmenway has the honor of being the 
first to make a large contribution to the Boston Teachers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association,—James F. Blackinton, pres- 
ident,—she having given into the treasury $1,000. Our 
readers will remember this as the association organized 
by teachers last spring to provide for such members as 
grow old in the profession or become prematurely dis- 
abled. We know of no place where $1,000 will go so 
far in genuine benevolence as through this or some kin- 
dred Teachers’ Benefit Society. 


WE have been asked frequently during the past season 
to what Dr. E. E. White will devote himself if he does 
not reénter upon supervision, as it has been generally un- 
derstood he would not do. He has answered this ques- 
tion for himself in an interview with one of the Cincinnati 
papers, and the answer is what was to have been expected 
by those who know his tastes and talents. He will, for 
the present, lecture during the twenty weeks institute sea- 
son of the year, and devote himself to literary work the 
remainder of the time. Dr. White is one of the few men 
who are sure of a large income from voice and pen. 


SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


Dr. Larkin Dunton, head master of the Boston Normal 
School, will give a course of forty lessons in the normal 
school building, corner of Dartmouth and Appleton 
streets. this winter, on successive Saturdays, between the 
hours 6f ten and twelve. There will be two lessons at 
each session, each lasting fifty minutes, with an intermis- 


Page 
4 (poem), sion of twenty minutes. The lessons will be based upon 
Pay. . . . . ‘ 
A Scarlet Enchantress. . . . . . ss 179] psychology, but will be so presented as to develop the 
Notions About the Robin, ° ° ncipl f ed ti It j dl f ht 
elltales, 79| principles of education. is needless for us to say au 

The Essentials of Psychology, 180]in praise of Dr. Dunton’s special fitness for this work. 
A Norma! Schoo! ia Japan. ° 100), 
Methods for the Sehoolroom, . 181] Teachers are offered a rare opportunity to study under a 
Hitehing the Horse, . ‘ 183| master the philosophy from which successful professional 

Science of Education, is4| work must fruit. He can but have a good class from 

A Kindergarten Study Club, . 184 

All for Johnstown, . iss| among the best teachers of the city and suburbs. 

The Departments, ° ° 184 

The Honorary Degree Humiliated, . 184 

St. Louis Conclusion: , ° 185 

Waat is Good Order ? P 185 A KINDERGARTEN STUDY CLUB. 

Notes and Quetie The California Froebel Society, in its ninth year, has 
Rdueational Intelligence. the California Kindergarten Study Club, with 
National Swnmer Music School, =. =. + + + 1891 Miss Nora Smith as president and Mrs. Kate D. Wiggin 
Magazines. 191} ducted somewhat after the plan of the Chautauqua Liter 
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SHortT cuts rarely pay. 
Activity is a necessity with children. 
Any teacher will win who loves hard work. 


Laziness must be ostracized from school,—if possible. 


Commissioner W. T. Harris, LL.D., is now at the 
head of the national educational interests. 


Asout 1820 Maine devoted the proceeds of the sale of 
twenty townships of public lands for school purposes. 


EpvucaTionat matters are more breezy in England 
than in America, but it is a matter of administration 
rather than methods. 


New York Ciry turned away more than 1,000 chil- 
dren in one day who applied for admission to the schools, 
and it is not known whether Philadelphia or Brooklyn 
comes next in order. 


SEND to Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co., Cincinnati, for 
Notes on Samoa, with Map, the best description and the 
finest map yet published on that country. They will 
send it for the asking. 


Tue Boston School Committee have under investiga- 
tion “some plan by which the public schools can be 
brought to a much higher standard of etiquette than that 
existing at the present time.’”’ What is the matter with 
Boston society ? 


PirtspurGH has one regulation that bears hard on the 
teacher, making her deduct her pay for all holidays. A 


ary Circle. Only certified kindergartners resident in San 
Francisco and vicinity are eligible. The subjects to be 
considered the first year are: History of Education, Plant 
and Animal Life, Froebel’s Mother Play, School Hygiene 
and Physical Phenomena of Nature, Psychology, The 
Philosophy of Froebel’s Method. Sets of questions on 
these subjects are sent to each member, and in return 
written answers are forwarded to the managing board, 
who criticise them and select the best, which will be 
printed and furnished each member of the club. Meet- 
ings will be held on the third Saturday of September, 
October, November, January, March, and April. 


AID FOR JOHNSTOWN. 


Pres. C. G. Groff, LL.D., of Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa., speaking of our recent editorial upon 
Johnstown, says that the state has expended a large 
amount of money in clearing up the devastated region, he 
thinks between one and two million dollars. But this 
has been as a sanitary measure, to make the region hab- 
itable; 7. ¢., to prevent a common nuisance to the rest of 
the state. Pennsylvania is prohibited by its constitution 
from making special appropriations, and there is no way by 
which either governor or legislature can do anything for 
the schools of Johnstown outside of the general appropri- 
ation made for all the schools of the state. 

Special legislation is a grave evil, and the state is well 
rid of a practice that curses many states. We would not 
discredit any worthy object, but in our visits to Johns- 
town we were greatly disturbed at the administration of 
affairs, as we saw it, and were in no mood to indorse a 
movement calling for another general donation, even for the 


month is not the teaching of four weeks, nor yet of the/schools of Johnstown. If it is wise in the opinion of th 
ose 


days taught in a given month, but twenty full days of|best qualified to judge, we will gladly yield our judgment 
en 


actual teaching. 


to theirs and assist in raising the required amount. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


George P. Brown, in The Public School Journal, says 
in speaking of the Nashville meeting : 


The Department meetings were a failure, as usual. There was 
little of interest and less of value in them,—except the meeting of 
the Council, which is hardly a department of the Association in 
the usnal sense of the word. Of course there were exceptions, 
Dr. Harris was in great demand in these departments, and he never 
speaks without saying something. The Kindergarten Department 
was an exception. Miss Nora Smith, of San Francisco, and Mrs, 
Hailmann and Dr. Harris held it from dropping into the dreary 
sterility of most of the department discussions. 

The department meetings will never be of any value until the 
teachers who should be present and belong to them feel that there 
are some questions of such vital importance as to justify an annual 
conference of the best minds. 

This warning has come none too soon. ‘There are too 
many departments. The programs are too pretentious. 
The promises are rarely fulfilled. There might well be 
a combination of the Musical, Art, and Industrial Depart- 
ments, and of the Elementary, Secondary, and Higher, 
leaving the Kindergarten and the Normal independent. 
The Department of Superintendence, meeting as it does 
in Washington in midwinter, is always a success. 


DEVICES TO THE REAR. 


It is settled beyond question that the peddler of devices 
has had his last inning with this generation. Whoever 
has been in touch with the summer schools and institutes 
this season has seen every proof of this condition of af- 
fairs. There was a time, and that not long past, when 
whoever could exhibit devices had the ear and eye of 
teachers, especially of young teachers ; but this season the 
change has been marked. ‘There is nothing that will lose 
the attention and dissipate the interest so surely as to 
show, talk, or hint at devices. There is no community so 
rural as to do them reverence. The “chicken fixings” 
are no longer on sale by the institute bookman, but the 
professional literature of D. Appleton & Co. and D. C. 
Heath & Co., is as much the fashion as the dime devices 
were three years ago. Even the most visionary dared not 
prophesy that the present condition would be reached be- 
fore 1900. Those who have had the courage to plead 
for principles rather than for devices, may well rejoice in 
the present state of educational progress. This summer 
has been the most glorious season in its educational reve- 
lations and revolutions, of the past fifteen years. The 
air has cleared very decidedly. May it be many a day 
before we witness such a craze as that from which we 
have just been delivered. 


THE HONORARY DEGREE HUMILIATED 


“Tt never rains but it pours.” The honorary degree 
has been in bad odor for the past five years, and each 
year has added materially to the humiliation of the “ Dr.” 


country have quietly declined to use degrees conferred ; 
others have declined to receive them. We think no New 
England college has had a degree declined until Rev. 
Mr. Twitchell, of Hartford, one of the most deserving 
men of New England, declined a “ D.D.” from Williams, 
the most conservative of our colleges. 

Nevertheless there have been men prepared to lobby 
boards of trustees, circulate petitions, and bring every 
possible influence to bear to secure a title ; and every 
year we meet men as tickled as a child with a whistle at 
the privilege of writing D.D. or Ph.D. after their names. 
Mr. Bacon’s article in The Forum was a severe blow for 
the admirers of the degree, and the recent Chicago ex 
posé makes their agony complete. 

It seems that some college men at Cornell took out 4 
charter some five years ago, in good faith, looking to aid 
men in pursuing their studies at home. The venture was 
not a success, and the right and title passed into the hands 
of aman in Chicago, who, knowing how senseless weré 
the methods of obtaining a degree in some universities 
conceived the idea of making men happy by the whole- 
sale, and inserted a quiet advertisement here and there 
which elicited correspondence. 

When the tone of the letter showed a passion for the 
“honorary degree,” the “president” would propose * 
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degree, —D.D., LL.D., Ph.D.,—at a price ranging from 
$10 to $35, usually charging $25, buat promising to fur- 
nish the party his own degree for $10 if he would sell 
another for $25. In one town the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church suddenly blossomed out in June 
with a D.D., and an educator announced, through the 
local papers, that he had received the degree of Ph.D., and 
they added these much-coveted letters to their names. 
The pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of the same 
town had reason to be suspicious, and asked whence these 
degreés were received. It seems that every clergyman 
and teacher of prominence in the town had received a 
circular from the university, and the Presbyterian clergy- 
man wrote inquiring what they could do for him. They 
replied, offering him a degree for $10, provided he would 
secure a minister or teacher who would pay $25, which 
terms he not only did not accept, but exposed the hollow- 
ness of the honorary titles of his neighbors. 


ST. LOUIS CONCLUSIONS. 


The St. Louis School Board has put formally on record 
the fact that three fourths of all the children in the public 
schools are in the three lower grades, and that the school 
life of a very large majority of children in the schools 
does not extend beyond three or four years. From the 
testimony of the principals it appears that the shortness 
of the school life is attributable, in the main, to the desire 
on the part of parents to secure the assistance of their 
elder children in providing a support for the family. 
Many pupils are withdrawn each year to attend denomi- 
national schools for the purpose of securing religious in- 
struction, but a great majority of these return to continue 
their education in the public schools. 

The enactment and enforcement of a law prohibiting 
child labor and enforced attendance on school by pupils 
under fourteen years of age would largely increase the 
numbers in our schools, and be particularly beneficial in 
reaching those children who are deprived of education 
through the indifference of their parents. The quota of 
pupils to a teacher in the lower grades should be reduced 
from sixty to fifty or forty. While a good teacher can 
secure fair work from sixty pupils, excellent work can 
be done where the number does not exceed forty or 
forty-five. 

Children admitted to the regular work of the primary 
department of our schools at six years of age, are apt to 
make much slower progress than those commencing at 
seven. For the average child, the first year of school 
life is well spent in the kindergarten. The average 
school life of our pupils is something over four years, and 
it is safe to assume that there are few children who re- 
main in school for that period who do not acquire readi- 
ness in reading and writing and an accuracy in the use of 
numbers; 7. e., children who have had four years’ train- 
ing in the schools can read the daily papers understand- 
ingly, can, when neceseary, reply intelligently to adver- 
tisements in the papers, and can make the necessary cal- 
culations arising in ordinary business transactions. 


WHAT IS GOOD ORDER? 


The teacher is sometimes so anxious for a quiet school 
that he etherizes the intellect in order to paralyze the 
museles, to the end that quiet may reign. He forgets 
that good order is only a means to an end ; that it is in no 
sense an end; that it is at the best an unfortunate neces- 
sity, an unnatural condition that keeps coltish children 
physically inactive for five hours a day. The end is 
mental feeding and intellectual exercising for growth and 
development in this direction, and experience teaches 
that the greatest amount of the best results are econom- 
ically attained by feeding and exercising several minds at 
once; and such is the freakishness of children in the mass 
that they can only be treated skillfully when they are in 
such physical subjection as to be loyal to the commands 
of a superior. Whoever has the tact to secure the high- 
est intellectual activity of the right kind, without giving 
special attention to the stillness of the school, has attained 
high art in school management. The old-fashioned com- 
mitteeman who went the rounds of the school once a term 
to see how still the children sat, and wrote a report 
once @ year to tell the taxpayers that Miss Z, of district 


number 5, did not keep as good order as Miss A, of num- 
ber 1, whose children did not mové a foot, slate, or book 
with the slightest noise, has found his occupation gone. 
Good order is now estimated by good work, not by still- 
ness ; by intellectual activity rather than by physical in- 
activity ; by life rather than death. 


A SOUTHERN NEED. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, acting in behalf of the trustees of the 
Peabody Fund, has written to the president of the Geor- 
gia Senate offering substantial aid to the normal schools 
of that state if the legislature shall see fit to establish 
them. Mr. Curry is a native of Georgia, and has an am- 
bition to see the schools of the state improved, as they 
can only be through the agency of trained teachers. In 
the letter he says :— 


** Universities, colleges, academies, denominational and private 
effort, however wise and liberal and meritorious, have failed utterly 
to accomplish general education; A system, carefully devised, 
supported by general and local taxation, based on the safe economic 
and political principle that in a free representative government the 
education of the children to a limited extent is rightly and legiti- 
mately a tax on the protected property of the state, is the only 
way, as it is the best way, of securing anything approaching the 
public needs and individual rights, . . . . What is urgently needed 
is more money and some well-conducted normal schools for training 
teachers. The illiteracy tells its own fearful tale, and is the most 
forcible argument for larger appropriations and for improved 
methods of teaching. Of 520,416 persons, ‘ ten years old and up- 
ward,’ who could not sign their names, 128,934 were whites, and in 
1880 Georgia returned a greater number of persons between the 
specified years who were unable to write, than any state in the 
Union. .... A school system is a travesty when teachers are ill 
paid and incompetent, and when sixty or seventy days are the dura- 
tion of a school term. . . . . In modern times all civilized nations 
have undertaken the education of the entire mass of the people. 
. . « « Io those countries where the best and most general facilities 
are provided for the people, there you will find greatest success in 
higher institutions of learning. Take Germany and New England 
for illustrations. With common schools have gone along pari 
passu, as both cause and consequences, larger and wiser means fur 
advanced instruction for colleges, for technical schools, for univer- 
sities. Intelligence grows by what it feeds on. It is broad, gener- 
ous, catholic, democratic. ... . I can hardly conceive of anything 
more unwise, unnatural, illogical, than hostility between a state 
university and a state system of education for the people. The 
common effort and desire should be to give the greatest possible 
efficiency to the whole educational system, from the primary school 
to the university. .... The motto of the state should be, as 
phrased by Dr. Sears: ‘Good teachers of music or none; good 
schools or none.’ ’’ 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Prof. E. R. Humphreys, of this city, has a readable and instruct- 
ive article on ‘‘ Oxford University Extension Students,’’ in the 
Boston Home Journal for Sept. 7. In it he says: ‘* The London 
Royal School of Mives and the South Kensington Maseum of Art 
have, in forty years, steadily continued to extend their valuable 
teaching and training of teachers over all parts of the United 
Kingdom, until now it is rare to find a small town of over 3,00 
inhabitants without a branch of one or both of these excellent in- 
stitutions, which supply the schools of every class through the 
country with thoroughly trained instructors in engineering, prac- 
tical science, art, and the application of art to manufactures of 
every kind.’’ 

Industrial education in England has as its champion Sir William 
Hart Dyke. 

The School Board of Coventry, England, has held weekly meet- 
ings ever since July 4, trying to depose the recalcitrant clerk of 
the board. 

It is a luxury to have a man as bright, sensible, and courageous 
as George P. Brown in the editorial chair of The Public School 
Journal. It helps every@other educational journal, and is of ines- 
timable value to the cause of education to have a scholarly gentle- 
man and independent thinker, who knows school work and school 
men, seated at the desk of an influential educational journal. 
Boston’s present sensation is the Symphony Concerts. Men went 
into line last Thursday night and remained night and day until 
Tuesday, in order that they might have the first tickets on sale. 
They were paid $5.00 a day apiece for this service by those who 
were determined to have the seats they wanted. 

The Italians of Boston are arranging for a free industrial school 
for young men and women and an English elementary school to teach 
adults to read and write. In ten years 247,543 Italians have come 
to this country. 

Sixty thousand dollars for the New Hampshire Normal School is 
a great thing for that state. . 
Rev. A. D. Mayo’s ministry of education in the South is more 
and more efficient each year. 

C. C. Rounds, Ph.D., principal of the Plymouth (N. H ) State 
Normal School, has returned from a pleasant tour through Earope 
to find that the legislature has made the necessary provision for 
the erection of a school building worthy the institution to which he 
has given the best years of his life. This assures the school and 


the man enlarged opportunities of usefulness. 


John F. Elliot, of the Hyde Park High School, has been elected 
principal of the East Boston High School, to succeed Charles J. 
Lincoln transferred to the Dorchester High School. Ray Greene 
Huling was elected in June, but declined to accept. Mr. Elliot 
ranks as one of the most scholarly, manly, genial, skillful, classical 
teachers of the day. 

The University of Illinois has called to its department of Latin 
Mr. S. R. Winchell, of Chicago, most widely known as an enter- 
prising educational publisher. Mr. Winchell will relieve himself 
of all business cares by placing bis interests in the hands of a com- 
petent manager, and will then with undivided attention devote his 
thorough scholarship and broad experience to lifting his depart- 
ment to a high level of efficiency. 


The New Englanders who journeyed to San Francisco in the 
summer of 1888 were called together by A. C. Stockin for a happy 
reunion at Nantasket Beach, last Saturday. Only one who has 
been with the teachers on a pilgrimage to some great educational 
Mecca can appreciate the good time that was had on this occasion, 
their second reunion. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association is considering 
the expediency of establishing trade schools in their immense build- 
ing on Huntington Avenue, Boston. The committee in charge of the 
project are George W. Pope, chairman; Oliver M. Wentworth, 
Benjamin F, Dewing, Henry Guild, John J. McNutt, Lemuel M. 
Ham, Chauncy Thomas, Horace H. Watson, and J. D. McLellan. 

Walter A. Donaldson, of New York, was the working member 
of the American jurors of the Educational Group at the Paris Ex- 
position. He admits the inadequacy of the American exhibits, 
but says the result was not in any way due to the management. 
In this there is room for a difference of opinion. He says the ex- 
hibit made by the Boston public schools is, in his opinion, altogether 
the best made in their class, and he has recommended them for the 
highest award. The Cambridge schools make a good display, but it 
lacks completeness. The Institute of Technology makes the best 
showing among technological schools, and has been recommended 
for a bigh award. Boston University is represented simply by a 
catalogue, and Harvard has not so much as that, being content with 
a slight representation from the Law School and the Annex. The 
Annex, by the way, proved a puzzler to the Frenchmen, and Mr. 
Donaldson was constantly obliged to explain to them the nature of 
this worthy institution. Among the most interesting of all the edu- 
cational exhibits is that of the Perkins Institute for the Blind. It 
is very complete, comprising a large number of specimens of the 
pupils’ work and many photographs. Worcester has bestirred her- 
self. Her public schools stand next to those of Boston in the com- 
pleteness of their exhibit; while the normal school of that place 
and State Normal Art School make an excellent display, and have 
been recommended for a high award. The same recommendation 
has been made regarding Mt. Holyoke Seminary. Wellesley 
makes a small but interesting exhibit. Tufts sends a catalogue, 
and Amherst displays a number of excellent photographs of her 
buildings. The Frenchmen expressed much surprise over Dummer 
Academy, in South Byfield, not so much because of its exhibit as 
of its great age,—125 years. They cannot understand how. any- 
thing American can be so antique. Evidently Harvard, with her 
quarter of a millennium threw away a great opportunity for im- 
pressing the dwellers on the Seine. Mr. Donaldson expresses re- 
gret at the lack of enterprise at Cambridge, and he furthermore 
esteems it a matter of surprise that the Boston Public Library takes 
no part in the Exposition. Chelsea, Somerville, Southbridge, 
Taunton, and Waltham, all show what they have in the way of a 
library, but Mr. Donaldson did not recall that Boston had done 
anything. Among publishers of educational books D. C. Heath & 
Co. have made an exhibit that greatly impressed the jurors, while 
Ginn & Co. are also well represented. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— She gathers up her robes of green and gold, 
The fair, sweet Summer, and across the land 
We see her go, with outward reaching hand. 


— They are raising ferns successfully on the prairies. 

— Four sons of the King of Siam are being educated in England. 
— Walter Besant published his first books just twenty years ago. 
— The normal schools are receiving fabulously large classes 
everywhere. 

— Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, is now in his eighty- 
eighth year. 

— The author of ‘‘ Listen to the Mocking-Bird’’ has made 
$100,000 by that one effort. 

— Millet’s first effort at drawing was when he was 18 years old, 
and the result was a caricature. 

— Tennyson has a horror of the biographer. He keeps no 
diary, and destroys all his correspondence. 

— Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Samuel Adams, and John 
Hancock were educated in the Boston Latin School. 

— The blacksmith shop formerly used by Elihu Burritt is still 
standing in Berkshire County, and until recently Burritt’s sign 
hung over the door. 

— Senator Sumner once wrote of Clara Barton: ‘‘ She has the 
talent of a statesman, the command of a general, and the heart and 
hand of a woman.” 

— Robert Barrett Browning, the artist, and Oscar Browning, the 
English writer, are often mistaken for one another. The former is 
Robert Browning’s only son, and is not related to Oscar Browning. 

— A statue of the late Louisa M. Alcott is being modeled by 
Frank E. Elwell, an intimate friend of the authoress. It is ru- 


mored that this may be placed in the Free Pablic Library of 
Concord. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GOLDENRODS. 


Goldenrods are always considered peculiarly autumnal flowers. 
Viewed as a genus, it is true that most of them blossom in Septem- 
ber or late August, but some are found as early as July. It is 
common to hear persons ignorant of botany say, “ The goldenrod 
prevails in my neighborhood,” or make some remark indicating 
that they are unaware of the diversity of species. The prevalent 
kind depends wholly upon the location. One species, as splendid 
as any, grows only by the seaside; another is found on the tops of 
mountains; another prevails on sandy plains; while still another 
will be found in woods or copses. In some districts, indeed, it 
would be impossible to say that any one species was more common 
than another. Often a great variety grow mingled together. As 
soon as one’s attention is directed to this diversity, the slightest 
scrutiny will show how various are the species, in the size of the 
whole plant, and of the heads, in the character of the inflorescence, 
the shape and veining of the leaves, and the surface markings of 
the stem. One species (Solidago bicolor, L.) is white or cream 
colored. It might be mistaken for a kind of aster. 

These plants all belong to the great Composite family, that royal 
order which includes the daisies, sunflowers, dandelions, dahlias, 
hawkweeds, zinnias, ete. The genus Solidago of Linnceus consists 
of plants, herbaceous indeed, but perennial, and often forming 
stout, almost woody stems. The cauline leaves are frequently 
nearly or quite sessile, while the radical or lower leaves are often 
long-petioled and quite different in shape. The heads or flower 
clusters vary much in the number of contained blossoms. These 
are, as in the daisy, of two kinds, a sort of flat or strap-shaped 
ray florets surrounding a number of tubular ones within. In other 
words, goldenrods fall under the division of Composite, called 
Tubuliflore. The scales of the involucre, which in the aster have 
herbaceous tips, are here, with one exception, without them. The 
receptacle or expanded end of the flower stalk upon which the 
florets are borne is without chaff. The pappas is capillary, and the 
nearly cylindrical fruit is many ribbed. As in the case of the 
genus Aster, the branches of the style are convex without, flattened 
within, and with a lanceolate, hairy appendage. These style- 
branches in Composite are useful tribal marks, always taken in 
connection with other things. The name Solidago is from ‘‘ solido, 
to join, or make whole, in allusion to reputed vulnerary prop- 
erties.’’ 

One of the first goldenrods to appear is S, arguta. Almost 
simultaneously the sweet-scented S. odora comes into flower. Its 
crusbed foliage has the odor of anise. We usually find it thronged 
with wasps and blister beetles, of the order, I am told, Canthari- 
des, Then 8. nemoralis begins to appear in pasture lands, usually 
a rather low species, with the heads of flowers turned to one side. 
Others rapidly follow, until finally the whole landscape is aglow 
with their gorgeous yellow. A number of tall species love to grow 
along stone walls, which they do much to beautify. Among the 
very late blooming species we will mention the S. cesia, with 
flower heads in the axiles of the leaves, on long, bending stems. 
S. latifolia grows in very similar places. Then there is the tall and 
splendid S. speciosa, five or six feet in height. ‘This summer, at 
Sugar Hill, N. H., we found the S. squarrosa quite as tall. In- 
deed, we had to look up to the top of it. Tue showy rigida is 
found locally in Rhode Island. 

Visitors to the White Mountains will find on the tops,—or rather, 
in the sub-Alpine region of the highest peaks,—a dwarf goldenrod 
of extreme beauty. It is Solidago Virga-aurea, L. Var., alpina, 
Bigelow. 

When the goldenrods and asters have passed away, winter is 
near at hand. Hence it is that despite their beauty, they induce an 
indescribable sense of sadness. Indeed, early in the summer, when 
we perceive their first aspiring stems, we begin to lament the laps 
ing season. This procession of plants hurries on with almost 
breathless speed. But yesterday we laughed to see the first bright 
dandelion ; to-day we sigh over the early goldenrods. 

W. W. BaILey. 


GODLESS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Some of the Roman Catholic priesthood, in a recent convention, 
while they were discussing the common school problem, laid down 
and emphasized the proposition that the child belongs not to the 
state, but to the parent. They very strongly implied, however, 
that it also belongs to the church. It will puzzle many to compre- 
hend how the church has a stronger legal title to the child than the 
state has. They also laid down the proposition equally strong that 
the education of the child belongs not to the state, but to the 
parent and to the church ; in fact, that the state has no right what- 
ever to assume to educate the child. Here, certainly, is the im- 
plied assertion of the old doctrine that the church is higher than 
the state; that when there is an issue in any matter between church 
and state, even in a temporal matter, the church must take prece- 
dence. 

The right to educate would imply that the state might, if it 
chose, adopt a compulsory law and then punish all violatiens of it. 
Could the church do that ? Certainly not. No advocate of public 
schools in this country, so far as I know, has ever, with tongue or 

en, claimed that the child belongs to the state. He belongs to 
himself. When the Roman Catholics intimate that the believers 
in public schools make such a claim, and then go on and base their 
arguments against these schools upon this intimated claim, they 
set up and fight a man of straw. The friends of public schools do, 
however, claim that the state has a right to adopt measures for the 
education of all the children of the land. Every civilized country 
in the world acts upon the claim to this right, and will continue to 
act upon it for years to come, either positively or negatively. 

The civilization of the United States is based on the sacredness 
of the individual, and the children in the public schools are edu- 
cated with that thought distinctly in mind. They are taught mor- 
ality ; as, not to lie, not to steal, not to practise mental reservation. 
They are taught to honor nts, to be respectful to superiors, to 
be self-reliant, to think judge for themselves, and to act upon 
their own convictions of duty. They-are told to take no man as 
authority without the full privilege of determining for themselves 

reliable. The inculcation of fundamental 
religious doctrines is left to the ri) 
parents, to the church, and to the 


theory of the public schools is to train boys and girls to 
chink ond - for themselves, to take no man’s ipse dizit. The 
gentlemen of the convention above referred to assert that the spir- 
itual welfare of the child is far more important than his temporal. 
So far as vital godliness is concerned, I am willing to place Eng- 
land beside Austria, New England beside Spain, and the Middle 
States beside Italy, though New England and the Middle States 


call godless public schools. 
have what some are pleased to = M.R., La Crosse, Wis. 


TABLE OF PRECEDENCY. 


The Sovereign, 

The Prince of Wales, 

The Queen’s Younger Sons, 
Grandsons of the Sovereign, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
The Lord High Chancellor, 

The Archbishop of York, . 
The Lord President of the Council, 
The Lord Privy Seal, 

The Lord Great Chamberlain, 

The Earl Marshal, 

The Lord Steward of Her Majesty’s Household. 
The Lord Chamberlain. 


PLACES BELOW SEA LEVEL. 


Valley of Conchilla, near Los Angeles, Cal., - 278 feet. 
Lake Asal, East Africa, - 
Arroyo del Muerto, Cal., e - 230 
Sirrah in Libya, - - 
Border Caspian - - - - - 86 
AMERICAN SALARIES. 
President of the United States, - - - - - $50,000 
Vice-President and Cabinet Officers, - - - 8,000 
U. S. Senators (with mileage added), — - . 5,000 
Members of Congress, - > 2 - - - 5,000 
Chief Justice, - - - - - - - - 10,500 
10,000 


Associate Justices, - 
Ministers to Germany, Gt. Britain, France, Russia, each, 17,500 
To Brazil, China, Austria-Hungaria, Italy, Mexico, Japan 


and Spain, - - - 12,000 
To Chili, Peru, and Central America, - - 10,000 
Others from . - - - . - - 7,500 to 4,000 
General of the Armies, - - ~ - - - 13,500 
Lieutenant-General, - - - - - - - 11,000 

Brigadier-Gene: - - - - - 
dmiral, - - - - 13,000 

WAGE-TABLE. 


In answer to ‘‘ Olean,” in the JOURNAL of Sept. 5, I would 
say that such clerks have a schedule figured out for them and 
printed by way of ready reference. They can tell at a glance what 
the amount is by consulting such atable. Ii gives the amount for 
days and hours for any fractional part of a working month at any 
price per month, I only give a few days and salaries as a sample : 


Rate. $14 $16 $18 $20 $25 
Days,1, - 54 .62 .69 96 
- - 1,08 1.23 1.38 1.54 1.92 

- 1.62 1.85 2 08 2.31 2.88 

- - 2.15 2.46 2.77 8.08 3.85 

- 2.69 3 08 3.46 3 85 4,81 
- - 3.23 8.69 4.15 4.62 5.77 

- - 5.38 6,15 6 92 7.69 9.62 
“14, - - - 7.54 8 62 9.69 1077 13.46 

- - 1077 12381 13.85 15.88 19.23 

.* - - 14.00 16.00 18.00 2000 25.00 
Six days’ One Eight Six Five Four Two One 
wages day. hours. hours. hours. hours. hours. h’r. 
3, - - .40 .30 .25 .20 .10 5 
6, - - 100 .80 .60 -50 .40 ae. okt 
9, - - 1,50 1.20 -90 Py .60 30 8.15 
12, - 2.00 1.60 1.20 1.00 .80 =.20 
15, - - 250 200 150 1.25 1.00 5 025 
18, - 800 240 180 1,50 1,20 60 


COURSE OF STUDY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In your last issue you say that the average time required to com- 
plete the course of study in public and high schools is between 


eleven and twelve years. Some years since I learned by calls for 
statistics that, in Massachusetts, the time prescribed in the courses 
was between twelve and thirteen years. In New England, New 
York, and Ohio the grammar (including all below high school) 
and high school periods were, on an aferage, evenly divided into 
four groups, one having nine and four years; one, nine and three 
years; one, eight and four years; and one, eight and three yeare. 
Westward from Massachusetts the total period becomes less and 
leas. One notable city in the far West plans for only ten years 
having seven years below the high school course. : 
Lrien R, Hunt, Troy, N. Y. 


ARITHMETICAL SIGNS, 


In the JoURNAL oF EDUCATION, Aug. 29, 1889, Dr. Klemm, 
in his excellent article on ‘‘ Number of Diagonals in Any Polygon,”’ 
misuses the sign of equality in a way that seems natural; at any 
rate, it is quite common, and, therefore, deserves special attention, 
Hag told that the boy proceeded thus: ‘‘ 10 sides = 35 diag- 
‘onals = 44 + 10 = 54 + 11 = 65 +12 = 77 + 13 = +4 
cnton siden” = 119, the number of in a figure of sev- 
t is clear that these signs of equality are incorrect] 
+ 10 is not = 54+ 11. But we may excuse this a 
sign of equality by the boy, for we are informed that he is begin- 
ning algebra, and we know that many teachers omit the teaching of 
ag esse principles of the equation until algebra is studied 
asa very Bat what shall 
pay ¢ signs of equality in i 


Here is a misuse of the sign of equality very similar to that made 
by the boy. It is not enough to say we know what was meant. 
What was meant should have been written. 

We do not write to criticise Dr. Klemm, whom we regard as one 
of the strongest writers on educational topics in this country, but 
to emphasize the fact that there is not attention enough paid to 
teaching the true use of the arithmetical signs. 

J. P. FUNK, New Albany, Ind. 


MOVEMENT. 


According to the recent computation of a German scientist, a 
snail in one second moves .0015 meter; aman walking, 1.25 meters; 
a man on snowshoes, 2.95; the swiftest river, 4; a balloon ina 
calm, 6.4; a sprinter, 7.1; fly, 7.6; fast steamboat, 8.5; fresh 
breeze, 10; torpedo boat, 11.5; very fast skater, 11.6; running 
race horse, 12.6; mountain torrent, 14.3; express train, 16.7; 
ocean wave, 21.8; carrier pigeon, 27; swallow, 67; heavy cyclone, 
116; sound, 337; an equatorial point, 463; cannon ball, 500. In 
a second the moon moves | kilometer; explosion of gun cotton, 
5.8 kilometers; sun, 7.6; Sirius, 15.4; the earth, 29.5; shooting 
star on the average, 40; Halley’s comet near the sun, 393; storm 
on the sun, 402; cable current, 4,000; telegraphic current, 11,- 
690 ; induction current, 18,400; light, 300,000; discharge of Ley- 
den jar on copper wire, 1.7, millimeters in diameter, 463,500. 


“DORIC LAND.” 


The lines in Milton to which ‘‘ Argyle ’’ refers follow those that 
I quoted in the note entitled ‘“‘ Thick as Autumnal Leaves,” pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL of Aug. 22. The fallen angels are de- 
scribed by the names of Mathion deities, of which we read in Scrip- 
ture and the classic authors. Those of the “‘ Doric Land”’ are 
named from the gods that were worshipped in Doris, a country of 
Greece situated to the south of Thessaly. Any large dictionary, 
under the word Dorie or Dorian, will give much information on 
this subject. R. L. PERKINS. 


HISTORICAL NICKNAMES.—WHO ? 


6. The Beautiful Ropemaker. 
7. The English Sappho. 
8. Holy Maid of Kent. 
9. Queen of Hearts. 
10. The Semiramis of the North. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Where did the word “ cyclone ”’ originate ? 
ALVA D., Boston. 


1. Queen of Tears. 

2. Fair Maid of Kent. 
3. The Female Howard. 
4. St. Filomena, 

5. Mother Ann. 


—I see the term ‘‘true level’’ used occasionally, and do not 
fully understand its application. INQUIRER. 


— What were the ‘‘ Hundred Days’’ as applied to French his- 
tory ? OME STUDENT, Mattapan. 


The time of Napoleon’s second reign over France, after his re- 
turn from Elba, ending with the Battle of Waterloo.—[Ep. 


— To “ McArthur”: The ‘Gate of Tears”’ is the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, the entrance to the Red Sea. It received this 
name from the danger of the navigation and the number of ship- 
wrecks by which it was distinguished. Apo, Memphis, Tenn. 
Credit to Leigh R. Hunt, Troy, N. Y. 


— Allow me to say in answer to ‘‘S. U. N.,’’ Taunton, Mass., 
in the JOURNAL of Sept. 5: The four Forest Cantons are the four 
cantons in Switzerland surrounding the Lake of Lucerne; viz, 
Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Lucerne. This lake is called in 
German Vierwaldstiittersee, or Lake of the Four Forest States. 

S., Stamford, C'. 
Credit to L. H., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


— A few days ago I saw a picture Jabeled ‘ Arrest of Marquis 
de Crespier?, by order of Cardinal Richelieu.’’ I have diligently 
searched, but failed to find any such character. Can any of your 
many readers inform me? The only instance I could find was the 
arrest of Cinq Mars, the Marquis Henry Coffier de Ruzé, but the 
picture was so confusing in points that I could not make out 
whether or not this was the incident portrayed. 

H. J. R., Philadelphia. 


— The following will answer the query published some time 
since regarding the highest buildings in the world: The Eiffel 
Tower, Paris, 1,000 feet; the Washington Monument, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 555 feet; the Cathedral of Rouen, with the tower and 
spire, 500 feet; the stone pyramid of Cheops in Egypt, 48° feet; 
the stone spire of the Strasburg Cathedral, 475 feet; the dome of 
St. Peter’s in Rome, 460 feet; the spire at Amiens, 448 feet ; of 
Chartres, 424 feet; of St. Paul’s, London, 365 feet; the Cathedral 
of Milan, 362; the City Hall of Brussels, 359; the tower of Asi- 
nelli, Italy, 356; and the dome of the Invalids, Paris, 350. . 


— We have received the following questions from a teacher in 4 
high school. We should be glad to have answers to any or all from 
our readers.—[ Ep. 

What book or books will give methods for instructing classes in 
English literature ? 

What book or books will give methods for instructing classes ia 
rhetoric ? 

What book or books will give methods for instructing classes i0 
history ? 

Whose map of ancient countries would you recommend ? 

What book gives the correct pronunciation of ancient and mod- 
ern historical and geographical names ? 

What textbook would you recommend for English literature’ 
For rhetoric? For English history? For universal history ° 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
Owing to the present variety in the si i 
ton Of Size; we 
books in inches, the number ] 


A Practica, Ene@tish GramMar LESSONS IN 

CoMPOSITION AND LETTER Wririna. By Ju 

Welch. Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Co, 

Professor Welch attracted our attention some time since by his 
skillful institute work in language teaching. We have never seen 
an institute handled so successfully in this subject from the practi- 
cal and theoretical side, as by him. We come, therefore, to an ex- 
amination of this book expecting much, and we are not only not 
disappointed, but our admiration for the author is increased. He 
treats the English language as it is, explains its constructions ac- 
cording to the logical relations of ideas as they exist in English 
thought. He ignores terms, rules, exceptions, and explanations of 
things borrowed from other languages that have no existence in 
ours. He assumes t' at the grammarian’s province is to collect and 
arrange the facts and principles of language as they are exhibited 
in the habitual usage of the majority of educated speakers and 
writers. He does not assume to make laws for the government of lan- 
guage, and has no ambition to make good usage conform to the laws 
the grammarians have made with their thoaght upon the grammars 
of the dead languages. He rejects the time-honored assertion that 
the object of the study of English grammar is to Jearn to speak and 
write the English language correctly, and affirms that it is rather 
to acquaint the pupil with the logic of thought and expression; to 
add to his enjoyment of excellent literary productions; to disci- 
pline his mind, to give literary culture, readiness of speech, and, 
incidentally, to correct a few of his inaccurate expressions, and to 
hinder the acquisition of others. The province of the modern edu- 
cator is not to banish English grammar, but to make it true to its 
name. With this statement of the author’s ideas, we leave the 
teacher to examine the book for himself, it being impracticable for 
us to give an outline of the method adopted without occupying 
more space than is at command. 


Insipz Our; From Borrom 
Facts for the Millions. By Elisha Chenery, M.D., Member of 
the American Medical Association, Suffolk Medical Society, ete. 
: Records, MeMullin, & Co. 8x5, 340 pp. Price, 
In these pages a Boston physician less conservative than some of 

his profession, makes a thorough diagnosis of the bad case of King 

Alcohol. The result is an exposé which, while it will be no sur- 

prise to men and women who have investigated the subject for 

themselves, bears heavily on dealers in alcoholic liquors of every 
description, and not less so on manufacturers of patented nostrums 
miscalled medicines,—‘* bitters,’ ‘‘tonics.’’ Part I., treating of 

** Aleohol, What and Whence,—Its Family Relations,’’ includes a 

statement of wine adulterations and the composition of beers. 

Part IL. shows the effect of these beverages upon the blood, nerves, 

and the various organs of the body. Part ILL. goes deeper, and is 

a powerful denunciation of indulgence in this poison by a statement 

of its consequences to unborn infancy and young children, and to 

mature persons in the way of heredity. The author of Facts for 
the Millions \ikewise considers inebriety from the material and busi- 
ness standpoint, picturing its blight to the natural prospects in life 
of men of different conditions. The ‘‘ muddle of medical minds’’ 
is discussed, with the conclusion that the most able physicians have 
come tv approve limited or non-alcoholic treatment of their patients. 

In his preface the doctor tells us that his facts and illustrations 

have been drawn almost exclusively from medical practitioners. 

He dedicates his book to his mother, who in an active, religious, 

and temperate life has lately passed her ninety-fifth anniversary. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. American Statesman Series. 
eae wr Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 430 pp. 
riee, 


So charming is this series in its entirety, so nearly ideal in its con- 
ception, and so thorough in its working out, that the thought of crit- 
icism rarely enters one s mind ; but the preface of this book, ‘‘ some- 
thing between a reason and an apology for the existence of this 
volume,’’ seems as ill-timed as any page ever was. 

This work was needed, independently of the series. No work 
yet published, Parton's not excepted,’ has filled the place this occu- 
pies. It furnishes all that one needs to know of the fascinating ro- 
mance of Franklin’s early life, without tempting one to spend busy 
hours in the bewitching but unimportant incidents upon which many 
biographers have tarried till insufficient space remained to treat 
with proper perspective Franklin’s life ag a citizen in Philadelphia, 
as a representative of Pennsylvania in England, and his national re- 
lations as financier, minister to France, and arbitrator. 

So many-sided was Franklin’s life that every scholarly biographer 
has dwelt over-long upon some special phase, volumes having been 
written upon his correspondence and experiences at certain periods 
of his life. So voluminous have these biographies been that one 
who desires a reliable, graphic, enjoyable presentation of the growth 
and development of the man and his work, in such compass as to be 
available in a busy life, has not known where to turn till this life by 
Morse ap . There is no occasion for any apology on the part 
te the author for giving us such a book, and none for making it no 

arger. 


A TREATISE ON ORDINARY AND PARTIAL DIFFEREN- 
TIAL Equations. By William Woolsey Johnson. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 368 pp. Price, $3.50. 

Any work on the higher mathematics from the house of John 
Wiley & Sons commands the respect of the most scholarly mathe- 
maticians of the day. The choicest mathematical material drifts 
into their office, and they have the mathematical instinct and the 
publisher's shrewdness to select the classics in that branch. Pro- 
fessor Johnson, of the United States Naval Academy, an eminent 
authority in higher mathematics, has pre this work as the 
fruit of long practice in the classroom. Unusual space is given to 
geometrical illustrations, and particular attention is paid to the de- 
velopment of symbolic methods. 


A First Book American History. By Edward 

Eggleston. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 208 pp. 

Edward Eggleston has done for American history in th's volume 
what Dickens did for English history in his Child’s History of Eng- 
‘and ; and beyond that, he has made a thoroughly reliable book, as 
Dickens did not. The illustrations are excessive, if such a thing 
were possible in a child’s book. 

It is written in the author’s most charming style. It teaches 
with graphic art every pivotal point in American history; it weaves 
a fascinating incident with every vital fact. Its pictures tell the 
story of themselves, and the aids through foot-notes and sugges- 
tions are helpful. The most ingenious thing in this book, —as in- 
genious thing as we ever saw in a school book,—ig an indescrib- 

extending 


able device trom page 187 to 195. Qu the first page is 9 


map of the territory possessed by the United||States before 1803, 

and indications are given for the children to cut out of the book 

itself all that part of the page not represented by that map. This 
fits on the next page into the province of Louisiana, purchased ip 

1803, with directions for cutting out all the page not thus indicated. 

The third page presents the Oregon country in the year 1805, with 

Florida in 1821, with directions to cut out all not indicated. The 

next page adds the Republic of Texas, the cutting to continue. 

Then closing these pages one upon the other, the pupil has a com- 

plete map of the United States as it is to-day. This is one of the 

few books that only the ignorance, stupidity, or parsimony of a 

committee will keep out of the hands of young pupils. 

Tae Acapemic Atcesra. By William F. Bradbury, 

Head Master Cambridge Latin School, and Grenville C. Emery, 

ager Boston Latin School. Boston: Thompson, Brown, & 
0. pp- 

Mr. Bradbury is a genius in the art of mathematical book 
making. In all his work there is a vigor, life, and tone not easily 
attainable in works that deal with numbers. He is in sympathy 
with modern methods, but has no respect for any method of pre- 
senting numbers that does not make a pupil think keenly, 
promptly, accurately. He estimates the virtue of number work to 
lie largely in a relish for hard work. He is not content with math- 
ematical athletics, but would have the fascination of athletics in 
the business phases of the subjects. It is focused for college prep- 
aration. By this we du not mean merely the getting of lads into 
college, but getting them in with an intellectual fiber and mathe- 
matical nerve that shall give them rank and prestige through the 
course. Mr. Bradbury is without a superior in the science and art 
of fitting boys for college, and this book is the embodiment of his 
personality in this direction. His associate, Mr. Emery, whose 
classroom skill has given him a wide reputation, is peculiarly well 
adapted to the perfection of details, so that their joint work is ad- 
mirable in outline, progressive in development, and abundant 
in examples. 

McGurrey’s Hien Scnoot Reaper. Cincinnati and 
New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 479 pp. Price, 85e. 
The high school rarely appreciates its privileges and responsi- 

bilities in the matter of teaching young people how and what to 
read. Comparatively few youth remain in school into and through 
the high school years; those who do require an entirely different 
training, an entirely different focus for their work from that which 
has characterized the work in the lower grades. They must be 
taught to love the best reading and to read it in the best way. 

We thoroughly admire this book because it does the best of work 
along these lines. Its whole tendency is toward the most scholarly 
appreciation of good writing, while at the same time it opens the 
very heart of literature with such fervency as to develop in young 
people a genuine love for reading that is valuable for information 
and culture. 

Without claiming to be, it is in weg ng 4 work on literature, 
beiog a choice study of the best things in English from the Eliza- 
bethan Age to®the times of Jean Ingelow, Mark Twain, and 
Richard A. Proctor. 


A Crenrory oF AMERICAN LITERATURE. From Benja- 
min Franklin to James Russell Lowell. Selections from 100 
authors. Arranged by Huntington Smith. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co, 388 pp. Price, cloth, $1.75; half calf, $3.50 
This author’s critical work on The Literary World and other 

literary journals has taught us to expect the best literary judg- 
ment and taste in the selection of representative articles, poems, 
and paragraphs. The book is in no sense disappointing; on the 
contrary the feeling is continually one of surprise that the selections 
are so choice. With no author, and there are more than 100, do 
we think of a single selection more representative and suggestive 
than the one chosen; and yet, in almost every case we can see that 
Mr. Smith was actuated by a purpose te use a selection that would 
do the young reader good as well as the author justice. We have 
never seen a book of literary selections that we would sooner recom- 
mend for the reading of classes in high schools or academies, 
whether judged by the influence upon their culture, reading habits, 
patriotic inspiration, or character. 

Wentwortn’s Primary Aritumetic. By G. A. Went- 
worth, Author of the ‘‘ Mathematical Series,’’ and Miss E. M. 
Reed, Principal of the Normal Training School, Springfield, 
Mass. Boston: Ginn & Co. 220 pp. Mailing price, 35 cts. 
Professor Wentworth’s genius in mathematical bookmaking is 

too well established for any reviews in praise to be of service; but 
this book, largely the work of Miss Reed, is the most exhaustive 
combination of modern arithmetical devices, generously illustrated 
and carefully arranged, that we have seen. ‘Teachers who have 
listened with admiration to Miss Reed’s summer school work and 
have looked with wonder upon her home-made arithmetical charts, 
will be pleased to know that in these pages are to be found in 
artistic form all of those devices adapted to class work. There is 
no longer any occasion for them to spend many hours in making 
material when the committee can provide the class with 219 ex- 
haustively illustrated lessons in number. 
A Grapvuatep Course or Naturat Scrence. Part 
First Year's Course. By Benjamin Loewy, F. R. A. 8S. Lon- 
don and New York: MacMillan & Co. 
The author has here presented to teachers of elementary schools 
and the junior classes of technical schools and colleges a first year’s 
work in natural science, both experimental and theoretical. The 
fundamental facts of physics and chemistry, which should be the 
common property of all educated men, and form the recognized 
foundation for every scientific pursuit, are here presented. There 
is no instruction but that which is conveyed through experiments, 
and the immediate consequences of the phenomena observed, or 
deduced by a chain of simple reasoning. ‘The method is every way 
admirable. The experiments are grouped in fours, fives, or sixes, 
and these, through a series of questions upon the group, develop 
principles and establish scientific habits. 


Tue InrerstaTeE Seconp Reaver. By Kate L. Brown. 
Chicago: The Interstate Publishing Company. 198 pp. 

Mise Brown is in love with her profession, in love with the West 
Primary School of Milton, Mass., and with every child who has 
ever entered into her school experiences; and she writes articles 
and books with the same personality with which she teaches. A 
book from her pen has a vitality rarely found in books made for 
school use,—this is peculiarly true of this book. It came to us as 
we were leaving the office; we took it with us as we would a story 
book and read into charmed by the in- 
nuity, won by the good judgment of the author. 

“i Haoritical marks one used, the author assuming that they 
were learned in the First Reader and that the child is proficient 
enough in phonies to read independently. The emphasis is upon 


thought-getting rather than word-repeating. The stories aro 
be both suggestive to tenchers and fertile in to the 


pupils, dealing with nature not for the sake of teaching facts about 
nature, but to interest the child in thinking life into naturaljobjects, 
weaving nature and human nature. 


Tae Srructure or Enauisa Prose. A Manual of 
Composition and Rhetoric. By John G. R. McElroy, A.M. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 339 pp. Price, $1.20. 

_ This 18 not anew book, but in entering its third edition the 

introduction of twenty pages of analysis of the work in its entirety 

adds so materially to its availability that it deserves special mention. 

Most of our readers doubtless are familiar with the character of the 

work, but some teachers who have entered the ranks more recently 

may not appreciate how skillfully Professor McElroy has presented 

a method and material for making good writers by such arts as to 

promote mental discipline. He rans along practical lines without 

surrendering the philosophical to the empirical. He is logical 
without sacrificing literary skill to logic. 


AUTOBIO@RAPHY OF Frreprich Translated 
and Annotated by Emilie Michaelis and H. Keatley Moore, 
Maus. Bac., B.A. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 167 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Bardeen has ted this autobiography in admirable 
sbape. He has purchased from the English publishers the Ameri- 
can rights of this exceptionally fine translation, adding to these 
autobiographical letters other valuable Froebelian material which 
appears for the first time. There is a serviceable table of contents 
and an index. Mr. Bardeen’s preface to the American edition is a 
discriminating comparison of Pestalozzi and Froebel and their 
wor 


J. L. Paterson, D.Sc., mathematical instructor in the 
Laurenceville School, has prepared a series of Arithmetical Re- 
views, published by Ginn & Co., in pamphlet form, that will be 
welcomed by many a teacher. 


A story of considerable originality and power is that 
in the series of ‘* American Novels,’’—J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia,—by Josephine W. Bates, with the title, A Nameless 
Wrestler. The curtain rises on the Wonderland of our great North- 
west. It seems that this land is not too remote for Cupid and the 
exercise of his mischievous bow and arrow. Battles with more 
material equipments are well described, and the scenic grandeur is 
as enticing as it is truthful. 


Tar Rev. C. B. Hulbert, D.D., has sent out through 
the press of John B. Alden, of New York, The Distinctive Idea in 
Education,—a treatise worth many times its price, 5 cents, to any 
and every friend of education. The idea here advanced and em- 
phasized, that the really practical education is that which trains the 
entire powers, that it is discipline no less than the acquisition of 
knowledge, has more than dawned on the educational world; yet 
few, we think, will follow Dr. Hulbert through these pages of close 
and well-matured thinking, without getting a stronger grasp on 
the subject and a better understanding of its practical details. 


Tae latest issues in Harper’s Franklin Square Library 
are R. M. Johnston’s Ogeechee Cross-Firings, and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Lady Car, the Sequel of a Life. The former is a tale of Southern 
life, when slavery was as much a social feature as the cotton field 
was a feature of the landscape. That negro dialect and laughable 
scenes are included, goes without saying. A score of pictures 
marking the best points, deepen the humor. Of the other story 
little need be said; the author’s name is a sufficient assurance of 
its quality. It contains many tender and pathetic passages, and 
every page of English life therein described is thoroughly interest- 
ing. Paper; prices, 30 and 35 cents. 


A Temperance Caron Service, founded on Bible 
Temperance, with supplementary recitations, has just been issued 
by the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, of 
Boston and Chicago. The music (M. C. Hazard, musical editor) 
possesses character and charm; and the songs (John W. Tufts, 
editor) are rhythmical and in sentiment neither above nor below 
the capacity of those for whom they are intended. Responsive 
reading of appropriate Scripture selections is int:oduced at ware 
intervals. ‘* Pilgrim Series of Children’s Services,’ No. XIL. ; 
published quarterly, at 20 cents a year; single copy 5 cents, 100 
copies $4.00. This series has had a phenomenal success. 


A CLOVERDALE SKELETON is a story of 270 pages of 
lively reading, the pen work by C. Lauron Hooper, the press work 
by John B. Alden, New York. The skeleton is not of the kind 
commonly inhabiting the family closet, according to the old adage ; 
but ‘* Bones”’ goes ranging far and wide, especially at night, and 
makes himself companionable to belated travelers in a manner 
easily understood. His freaks among honest folk of the flesh and 
blood sort, form the warp and much of the woof of this weird tale. 
At the very last, when then is no further use for the animated 
Bones, there comes a very matter-of-fact revelation, leaving the 
hair of any young readers which may have stood upright, free to 
resume its normal position. 


Five numbers of the Franklin Square Song Collection, 
each containing 200 favorite songs and hymns, are now ready for 
supplying schools and homes. A distinctive feature is that no leaf 
is turned in order to complete a piece. The space left in the mak- 
ing up of the musical pages is utilized for appropriate notes and 
paragraphs, which contribute no little to the intrinsic worth of the 
collection. Each number contains a brief but comprehensive treat- 
ment of the Elements of Music, so presented as to be readily taught. 
These books will receive eager welcome wherever there are hearts 
and voices. Terms: Boards 60 cents, paper 50 cents; for intro- 
duction, 50 cents and 37 cents; exchange, 40 cents. Address, 
Harper & Brothers, publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Car; by Mrs. Oliphant; price, 30 cents. —— hee Cross- 
pity: by R. Me Johnston ; price, 35 cents. —— The Franklin Square 
Song Collection ; price, 50 cents. —— Children of Gibeon is by Walter 
Besant; price, $1.25. Man and His Maladies; by C. E. Bridger.—— 
The Princess Liliwinkins ; by Henrietta Christian Wright. ——A His 
ie Swett; ce, $1.00. : Har E 
in Deutsch, Ph.D. ; price, $1.75; 
York: Baker aylo . 
MereGuite ’s High School Reader; price, 85 cents. Cincinnati: Van 


rp, Bragg, & Co. 
Amie Child Child by Baroness Marenholtz-Buelow. 
price, $1.50. Syracuse: U. W. een. 7 
lies and the People; by Charles Whiting Baker, C. E.; price, 
Hansa Towes; sy Helen Zimmern; price, $1.60.—New 
ork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A Reawing (Part I.) ; by Gardiner O, AD- 
thony. y the 

Jonathan Edwards; by Alexander Y.G,Allen, D. D.; price, $3.98, 
Roston: Houghton, it 9, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 

The normal institute of the third district, held at Cafion City and 
conducted by Professor Stevens, of Central City, was an entire suc- 
cess. About one hundred and twenty teachers were in attendance. 
More interest and enthusiasm could not well bave been manifested. 
Professor Stevens recognized the needs of the teachers and gave in- 
struction accordingly. Methods and principles, the harmonious 
development of the mind, school discipline, and kindred subjects 
were considered, to the exclusion of unprofitable technicalities. 
Miss Bartlett, of Colorado Springs, had charge of primary work. 
This lady presented her subjects in such a natural, interesting man- 
ner as to demonstrate that she was master of the situation, An ex- 
cursion to the Royal Gorge, to the state penitentiary, and an im- 
mense apple and peach orchard loaded down with fruit were enjoy- 
able occasions. It speaks well for the general intelligence of the 
state that only one native Coloradoan is in the penitentiary. Super- 
intendent Dick, Dr. Moore, and Miss Bobbitt lectured before the 
institute. Teachers were present who had come from almost every 
state in the Union, and yet none had ever attended an institute 
where so much had been accomplished. All returned home with 
their note-books filled with good things, feeling that they were bet- 
ter prepared for their year’s work. A great many school boards 
allow their teachers one week's extra wages for having attended, 
and the county superintendents add ten per cent. to the average 
grade of those who pass an examination. The session at Cafion 
City will long be remembered by those who had the pleasure of 
being in attendance. The next meeting will be at Pueblo. 

More normal institutes were held in Colorado during the past 
month than ever before in the history of the state. All were well 
attended, and a high degree of interest manifested. 

The University of Denver has entered upon a new year with ex- 
cellent prospects. At University hall Mary Lowe Dickinson directs 
the Young Ladies’ Home. Her high literary repute, her social 
gifts already recognized in Denver's best circles, and her wise and 
tender management are too well known to need remark. Rarely 
can young ladies find auch opportunities of gaining grace and cult 
ure. Warner Hall, under Major Brouck, offers like privileges for 
boys. Some of Denver’s best citizens are members of the board of 
trustees. Hon. N. P. Hillentersa new term. Messrs I. E. Blake, 
J. W. Gillulie, H, C. King, and C. H. Olmsted have come into the 
board. The University of Denver is keeping pace with Denver it- 
self, and is sure to become a great institution in a great city and a 
great state, 

Miss Bertha Dennis has been elected to fill a vacancy in the Col- 
orado Springs high school. She takes Miss Clark’s place? who 
has gone east in search of health, and will be absent four months, 

The year upon which the State University at Boulder bas just 
entered promises to be the most successful in its history. ‘The 
number of students during the first few days is reported by Presi- 
dent Hale to be much greater than ever before. Almost every 
town in the state is well represented. 

Miss Mary Rippon, the accomplished teacher of modern lan- 
guages, has just returned from Europe, where she has spent the 
past year. Miss Rippon returns much benefited in health, and her 
many friends are happy to welcome her home. Miss Rippon has 
been with the institution since its organization. 

Dr. J. R. Brackett, professor of English literature, has returned 
from bis old home in Maine, where he spent his vacation. Dr. 
James Bell, the newly appointed professor of Greek, arrived this 
week, Mach regret is felt by all friends of the college at the de- 
parture of Dr. David H. Moore to assume the responsible position 
of editor of the Western Christian Advocate. Dr. Moore's loss to 
Colorado is deeply felt throughout the state, but with especial 
keenness by the people of Boulder and Denver. 

IOWA, 

Miss Joanna Baker, who has been appointed to the chair of 
Greek at Simpson College, succeeds to the position once held by 
her father, At four years of age Miss Baker began the study of 
Greek and Latin, at eight she could read Xenophon, and at 14 she 
compiled a lexicon of the (ilipus Tyrannus. At 16 she was a 
tutor in Greek in the college which has now made her a professor 


KANSAB, 

James H. Hays was unanimously elected superintendent of the 
Wiuticid schools. F, J. Labr, of the Indiana State Normal Sehool, 
has been elected principal of the Winfield High Schovl, 

W. S., Jenks, recentiy principal of the Ot'awa High School, has 
been chosen principal of the Abilene High School. Mr. Jenks is a 
graduate of the Kansas State University. 

H. C. Ford, superintendent of the Yates Center schools, has 
been appointed superintendent of the government schools at Osage 
Agency, Indian Territory, His salary will be $1,800, 


MARYLAND, 


The trustees of Johns Hopkins University will soon make a for- 
mal statement of the finances of the institution. The statement 
will show that the profitable capital of the university is $1,750,000, 
that the expenses are within the income, that the recent subserip- 
tion of $100,000 by promivent cit zens has tided it over teroporary 
difficulties, and that further assistance has been afforded in the will 
of Jobn W. McCoy, by which the university inherits his library of 
eight thousand volumes, and is the residuary legatee of his estate, 
@ timated at above $100,00", exclusive of the library. President Gil- 
wan says the university will begin its new year the first of October 
with unimpaired efficiency. Neither the salary of the president 
nor those of the professors have been cut, and several new appoint- 
ments have been made. ‘The indications point to the usual num- 
ber of students. The income derived from the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad was cut off some time ago, but the accumulated income 
of former years, the income from investments outside of the rail- 
road, the income from tuition (which amounted last year to nearly 
$40,000) are available. Besides all this, generous persons have sub 
scribed the sum of $108,000 to be expended as an emergency fund 
duriog the next three years. A new building, given by Eugene Lev- 
ering of Baltimore, is now going up, and a lectureship in literature 
has been endowed by a gift of $20,000, 


MINNESOTA, 


Supt. George B. Hodge, of Le Sueur, is at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, as teacher of drawing, vocal music, and assistant principal 
of normal department. 


The Corps of instructors at Hauge Seminary, Red Wing, during 
the couien ai will be as follows: Professors H. H. Bergsland, 
O. S. Meland, G. O. Brohough, C. R. Hill, H. H. Elstad, and 


Professor Schmidt. 


MICHIGAN, 

The manufacturers of Grand Rapids advocate the establishment 
of a manual training school in connection with the public school 
system of the city. It is proposed to ask the board of education to 
erect a building for the purpose and to make instruction in the in- 
dustrial and mechanical art a regular part of the grammar school 
course. The instruction will be purely elementary, giving the boys 
a chance to learn the use of machinery methods of working, and 
the relative value of the materials. The girls will be taught how 
to cook, sew, and keep house. The city is a great manufacturing 
center, with many large shops and factories, and the boys and 
young men are given under the present system of divisien of labor, 
very little opportunity for thoroughly learning any trade. Ifa 
young man should set to work on a lathe, or shaper, or band saw, 
the chances are he would remain there for years, never progressing 
any further, and knowing nothing about manufacturing furniture 
beyond the small portion he takes in the operation. 

About the usual number of teachers’ institutes have been held 
throughout the state during the last weeks of vacation. Most of 
them have continued only a single week, but a larger number than 
heretofore have been held for a longer period, two extending 
through four weeks. The attendance and interest have generally 
been good, and the work seems to grow in efficiency from year to 


ear. 
, The state superintendent arranged for an institute for the teach- 
ers of the city of Grand Rapids during the last week of vacation. 
Dr. E. E. While, of Cincinnati; Prof. Alex. E. Frye, of Boston ; 
and Miss M. L. Cooper, of Oswego Normal School, constituted the 
force of instructors. Over three hundred teachers enrolled, and all 
felt a large degree of enthusiasm over the work accomplished. 
There have been comparatively few changes in superintendents 
of schools at the opening of the new year. Supt. E. P. Church, 
for fifteen years in charge of the schools at Greenville, takes charge 
of the Cadillac schools, under very auspicious circumstances. Supt. 
J. W. Simmons has been engaged to superintend the schools of 
Owosso, after six prosperous years in the schools of Dowagiac. 
Supt. Wesley Sears has resigned his position in charge of the State 
School at Coldwater, and accepted the schools at Hillsdale, made 
vacant by the death of Superintendent Tharrett. 
Supt. L. W. Tharrett, of Hillsdale, died at Petoskey, Aug. 24, 
after a short illness, of typhoid fever. He bad not been feeling 
well, and had gone north in the hope that a change of climate and 
surroundings would bring new vigor. Though young in the school 
work, he was highly esteemed by a rapidly increasing circle of ac- 
quaintances, 
The State Agricultural College began the new year in August, 
with several changes in its corps of instructors. The enrollment of 
pupils for the ensuing year is somewhat larger than at the corre- 
sponding date last year. 
The Normal and Collegiate Institute at Benton Harbor, under 
the efficient management of Prin. G. J. Edgcombep begins its work 
for the year in a fine new building constructed during the past sea- 
son. It is commodious, well arranged, and will be finely equipped 
for the service it is designed to render. 
Prof. E. J. MacEwan, for some years at the head of the English 
department of the Agricaltural College, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Madison (Wis.) High School. The professor leaves a 
large circle of friends in Michigan. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The directors of the state fair, to be held 14-19, intending to 
establish an educational department in their next display, have 
made special arrangements to induce a large number of teachers to 
visit Raleigh during the exposition, and cordially invite publishers, 
manufacturers, and dealers in al) kinds of school material and appli- 
ances to make a display in this department. Space will be given 
free, and the privilege afforded of making sales. Transportation 
within the state, on articles for exhibition, has been made free, and 
passenger fares will be reduced to one cent a mile. 


OHIO. 

State Editor, ©, C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, O. 
C. C. Miller, superintendent of the Ottawa public schools, has 
been nominated by the Democracy for state school commissioner. 
Miss Sedalia Cubbison, late of the Selma schools, has been chosen 
assistant principal of the Alliance High School. 
H. L. Peck, of the Caldwell schools. has been elected to super- 
intend the public schools of Brooklyn Village. 
Mies Margaret Sutherland, who was for a long time principal of 
the Mansfield High School, has been elected to the position of prin- 
cipal of the normal department of the Columbus schools. 
Lonis D. Bonebrake will have charge of the puplic schools of 
Mt. Vernon next year. 
Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, is devoting his time to giving 
lectures on educational topics throughout the state. 
Supt. J. L. Young, of New London, has entered the field as a 
life insurance agent. 
State Com John Hancock has proved himself an active and val- 
uable agency in moving the educational forces in the state. 
Steubenville has adopted music as one of the regular branches of 
the public school curriculum. 


Cleveland Notes.—Our Annual Teachers’ Institute was held on 
Thursday and Friday, Sept. 5 and 6. The prevailing opinion at 
its close was that it had been the most profitable one ever held. 
On Thursday afternoon Pres. Cady Stanley, of Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, lectured on ‘‘ The Value of Scientific Studies in Ed- 
ucati¢n.’’ This treat was followed on Friday by a lecture by Pres- 
ident Scovel, of Wooster University, on ‘‘The Moral Aim in Edu- 
cation.” It is difficult to eonceive of anything more admirable for 
keen wit, close reasoning, terse expression, and glowing enthusiasm. 
The board of education recently authorized the clerk to purchase 
from pupils, at half the retail price, any textbooks that are clean 
and in good condition, and to sell the same to pupils at the same 
price. This is a wise measure, and worthy of imitation by boards 
in general. There are many families, not poor enough to avail 
of book supply, or else too proud to do so, 
re the annual pure i atter i 
and a oe P ase of books is a m of great perplexity 
ne of the G. A. R. posts of the city notified the board at i 
last meeting that they desired to present a flag to the Central High 


School. The offer was accepted with thanks, aod the presentation 
will take place to-morrow with suitable ceremonies. 

A flourishing Teachers’ Mutual Aid Association has been one of 
the admirable features of the Cleveland schools for several years. 
Any teacher in good health may become a member by sigaing the 
constitution. Assessments are levied from time to time, as the 
needs of the society demand, but the assessments can never exceed 
four dollars a year per member. At no time have they ever reached 
that sum, and last year the entire assessment was only two dollars, 
A member, in case of illness, is entitled to seven dollars per week 
for fourteen weeks. Last year the Association disbursed in sick 
benefits $1,008, and begins the year with $100 in hand. 

Theodore Johnston returns to the principalship of the West High 
School after an absence of two years spent in travel and study in 
South America. The teaching force in the high school has been 
increased by the addition of H. A. Loomis, of Brooklyn, and B, 
U. Rannells, of Wilmington. j 

Adelbert College, in this city, has recently received generous 
gifts from Mrs. Samuel Mather. The college is a contributor to 
the support of the American School at Athens, and Professor 
Perrin, of Adelbert, is a member of its board of managers. 

C. G. T, 
TENNESSEE, 

Pilgrims who made the journey to the educational Mecca of the 
South will be interested to know of the eighty-sixth celebration of 
the birthday of the widow of President James K. Polk at Nashville. 
The venerable lady’s mental vigor is remarkable, and her memory 
is singularly accurate and capable of reproducing scenes and inci- 


| dents of her life from girlhood to the present. To one of the many 


visitors who called to tender congratulations she said she fully 
realized that her time on earth was nearly run, but that death had 
no terrors for her. She viewed the past and present cheerfully, 
she said, as her life had known but one great sorrow,—the death 
of her husband. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

The Wheeling city institute, held the week of Sept. 2, was voted 
by all the best ever held, in point of attendance, enthusiasm, and 
character of instruction given. Hon, Henry Houck, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., was present during the entire week. His talks were all full 
of ‘‘Houck,’’ which means that they were strong meat, well sea- 
soned with wit. In regard to Miss Coffin’s work we can do no 
better than quote from the resolutions: ‘* Resolved, that all praise 
is due Miss M. E. Coffin for her stirring, instructive, and scholaily 
lectures upon the right method of teaching geography, history, and 
arithmetic.’’ Miss Margaret Boasberg, of the University of Da- 
kota, had charge of the music. Miss Boasberg has been secured to 
take charge of the music in the Wheeling schools this year, at a 
salary of $1,000. The Martin’s Ferry and Wheeling public schools 
have each a very creditable display of school work in the Wheel- 
ing exposition, which opened on the 10th inst. F. E. S, 


WYOMING. 
State Editor, J. W. CHUROHILL, Cheyenne. 

Prof. D. N. Stickney, of St. Ignace, Mich., has been elected 
principal of the Rawlins schools. Salary, $1,000 for eight months. 

Prof, M. L. Edwards remains as principal of the Douglas School, 
and O. B. Chossell at Sundance. 

The Converse County Institute, held at Douglas, Aug. 1{-23, 
was yery successful. The number of teachers has increased from 
nine to twenty in the last year. Every teacher in the county was 
present. 

Miss Ophelia Alison, of Newton, Kans., is a valued addition to 
the Cheyenne schools. 

The Carbon County Institute was held at Rawlins, Sept. 2-7. 

Miss S. J. Conner has charge of the school at Lusk. 

A number of county institutes have united on a petition to the 
next legislature, asking that a school month consist of four weeks of 
five days each, instead of a calendar month. 

The Constitutional Convention now in session in Cheyenne will 
doubtless provide liberally for public education. The Committee 
on Education was well selected. It consists of Ex-Gov. J. W. 
Hoyt, president of the university; Hon. C. A. Potter, Judge Con- 
way, Hon. E. S. N. Morgan, and C. D. Clark. 

The public schools of Cheyenne opened on the 2d inst., with an 
increased enrollment. The high school has enrolled 78. 

The Lawrence County Institute held in Cheyenne, August 26-30, 
was interesting and instructive throughout. Hon. Jos. ©. Shattuck 


and Prof. Frank H. Collins, of Denver; Miss Anna E. Kunkle, of 
Des Moines; and J. O. Churchill, of Cheyenne, were the principal 
mstractors. Lectures were delivered by Rev. H. A. Buctell, ex- 
Gov. John W. Hoyt, and Prof. J. C. Shattuck. Forty-five teach- 
ers were in attendance. 

Miss Mabelle Biggart, an elooutionist of note from Cleveland, 0., 
has secured a position in Cheyenne. 

The Indian School, near Lander, Fremont County, is in a very 
flourishing condition. One hundred children are in regular attend- 
ance. 

The Territorial University opened with an excellent attendance. 
The president, ex-Governor Hoyt, is a member of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Mrs. Laura Tisdale, of Chicago, gave a very profitable elocution- 
ary entertainment at Cheyenne, September 11, in the interest of the 
public library. Mrs, Tisdale will organize classes in the territory. 

One of the serious problems before school officers at present is to 
know how to give school privileges to isolated ranch families with- 
out injustice to non-resident tax-payers. = 

Two propositions are before the constitutional convention in 
regard to suffrage. One gives females all rights granted males, the 
other the right to vote on school matters and hold educational 
offices only. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 

Mr. J. H. Parson, principal of the high school at Saccarapp®, 
goes to the Cony Academy, Augusta, as principal. 

Mr. J. D. Taylor goes from the principalship of the-high school 
at Waterville to the same position in the Rocklavd High School. 

Mr. W. H. Hartshorn (Bates 786) has been chosen instructor 12 
physics and geology, the department of the late Professor Stanley. 

Mr. Fred Benson, of Newfield, goes to Machiasport as principal 
of the high school. 


Mr. Lincoln O Colby ’ 
school at Waterville. (Colby ’89) becomes principal of the big 


The Public School Music Course 


Each of the first three numbers contains, in addition to the ordinary matter, over three hundred 


exercises. The series contains a very 
selected from the best German, English, 


ber of 
ted from the bet ey three, and four-part songs, are Teachers, Committees, and Su 
ese boc include everything necessary for a well graded and complete Musi Course,— 
names, breathing marks, ete. The first two books are also beautifully iMestented. ~~ o 


Send for exchange 


By Cuas. E. Wurtine, formerly Teacher 


* of Music in the Boston Public Schools. 


All the numbers, except the sixth and seventh, will be sold at the low price of 25 cents eac 


1 perintendents shoul i : A tin 
and useful Music Course before buying books these 


and introduction rates and other particulars. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago- 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Owing to vigorous methods taken by President 
Bartlett, of Dartmouth, to suppress rushes, there 
has been but one so far this fall. The freshman 
class numbers 106 in the academic and scientific 
departments, outnumbering any class of late years. 

Mise Jennie L. Thompson, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected assistant principal of the Ash 
Grammar School, Manchester. 

Miss Mabel Howard, of Bradford, Mass., has 
been chosen assistant principal of Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden. 

Miss Laura F. Parker, of Concord, has been 
elected a member of the faculty in Colby Acad- 
emy, New London. 

Roger C. Eastman, of Concord, has been ap- 
pointed an instracted in the Holderness Episcopal 
School for Boys. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Prof. David P. Todd, of Amherst College, has 
been appointed by the government director of an 
eclipse expedition to the west coast of Africa, and 
Rev. W. J. Holland has received the commission 
as naturalist. The expedition will probably sail 
about the first of October. 

Prof. Marshall L. Perrin, of Boston University, 
has returned from his studies at Gottingen Uni- 
versity, having received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Miss Isayene W. Martin, a graduate of Vassar, 
with a diploma from Paris, will have private 
classes in French, German, English literature, and 
elocution in the parlors of the Woman’s Journal, 
3 Park street, Boston. 

Miss Abbie E. Richards has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Center Grammar School, Danvers, 
purposing to spend a year in Europe. 

The treasurer of the Boston Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, Capt. O. W. Dimick, has re- 
ceived a gift of $1,000 from Mrs. Mary Hemmen- 
way, of Boston, whose interest in educational mat- 
ters has made her widely known. This sum is to 
be added to the funds of the Association, which 
will be used, in certain proportions, to pay annu- 
ities to teachers who leave the schools owing to 
broken health or long service,—ladies 35 years, 
men 40 years, 

Dr. W. E. Stone, of Amherst, a graduate of the 
Agricultural College, and later of the University 
at Gottingen, has been called to the chair of chem- 
istry in Pardue University, La Fayette, Ind., and 
will accept. The position is considered to have 
advantage for original research, its former occu- 
pant, Dr. J. W. Nef, having done valuable work 
there, upon the strength of which he was called to 
a similar position at the new Clark University at 
Worcester. 

The Springfield Homestead has published an 
excellent Jikeness of Prin. Charles F. Meserve, of 
the Oak Street Schoo], who was recently appointed 
superintendent of the Haskell Indian Lastitute, of 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

At the annual examinations for admission to 
the Bridgewater State Normal School, there were 
95 candidates, 76 of whom were successful. Of 
this class 24 are men and 53 women. Several 
states are represented, and there is one pupil from 
Tokio, Japan. It isone of the Jargest classes that 
ever entered the school. 

The Lynn Lock-Out.—The school children of 
Lynn had a hard time in the rain last week 
Wednesday. The school committee authorized the 
transfer of 125 high school pupils to other school 
buildings. Sixty pupils and two teachers reported 
as instructed at the Ingalls Schoolhouse, and the 
principal, Mr. Davis, refused to receive them, and 
sent them to the chairman of his local committee, 
Mr. Weaver, who stood by the principal, and ab 
solutely refused them admittance. They then re- 
ported to the chairman of the high school commit- 
tee who sent by them a note to Mr. Davis, who 
still refused them admittance. They then went to 
the chairman of the full board, who sent a per- 
emptory order, and still the principal refused 
obedience. The children at last returned to their 
own building, bat their own principal refused 
them readmittance and dismissed them to their 
homes to await further orders. The parents were 
then indignant. 

The Polytechnic Institute, at Worcester, has 
opened with 126 students on the rolls the first day. 
Of the ten new applicants for admission six passed 
successfully, 


An official announcement has been made con- 

cerning the department of mathematics in Clark 
University. It is as follows: Academic staff, Wm. 
E. Story, A.M., Ph.D., acting professor of math- 
ematics; Oscar Botza, Ph.D., associate in math- 
ematics. Annual appointments: Hen Tober, 
Ph. D., docent ; J. F. McCallock, A.M., Rollin A. 
Harris, A.B., and Henry Benner, A.B., fellows. 
The line of study is indicated quite fully, and 
numerous textbooks are named, mostly German. 
Fellows and docents may be designated and stu- 
dents received up to November 1. Ouly special 
students can be received later. The main object 
of the work in this department will be to give 
those who have real mathematical ability the best 
possible equipment for advanced study and for in- 
dependent research. The course will include : 
(a) The general principles and methods of vari- 
ous branches which practically cover the whole 
field of mathematics, exclusive of its applications 
to physics and astronomy; ()) advanced work iv 
a number of these subjects, which may extend to 
the limits of our present knowledge; (c) the his: 
tory of mathematics, particularly of the origin 
and development of its various branches ; (d) orig- 
inal investigation, and will usually require three 
years for its completion. 


CQNNEOTICUT. 


The Norwich Free Academy,—Dr. R. P. Keep, 
principal,—begins its thirty-fourth year with the 
following changes in the faculty: In history, H. 
E, Bourne, lately of the Boston Congregationalist ; 
in elocution and vocal training, Jonn C. Griggs, 
Yale, ’89; in German, Dr. Max Poll, of the Bur- 
lington Summer School of Languages. In addi- 
tion the normal department is inaugurated under 
the direction of Mrs. Sara D. Jenkins, of the Ne- 
braska State Normal School, who will have as as- 
sistant in the practice field a graduate of a stand- 
ard normal class. Superintendents Bishop, of 
Norwich, and Balliet, pf Springfield, will give, at 
intervals, valuable instruction in school discipline 
and mental science. From the first the demands 
for places in the class has exceeded the accommo- 
dations provided. The Slater Museum, the Peck 
Library, and various literary entertainments in 
Slater Hall, are additional advantages at the com- 
mand of students. Mr. W. S. Allis, for five 
years a teacher in the Academy, withdraws from 
the faculty to commence the practice of law in 
Norwich. 

Misses Beckwith, Sallivan, Georgiana Downer, 
Mattie Hunt, and Miss Brown, with Mr. Chas. 
H. Smith, are teaching in Columbia. 

Miss Mary Randall will teach in Bacon Acad- 
emy, Colchester, during the year. 

Mansfield School is in charge of Miss Minnie 
Safford. 

Misses Isadore Church, L. G. Lincoln, Alida H. 
and Julia L. Martin form the Chaplin faculty for 
the coming term. Miss L. V. Imer teaches at 
Canterbury. 

Principal Keyes, of Stonington, will have the 
codperation of Misses Lottie Babeock, Ida Barnes, 
A. Randall, Carrie E. Bottom, and Ellen Randall 
The school board election at New Haven re- 
sulted in an overwhelming victory for the free 
textbook candidates by majorities of from 1,500 
to 2,100. 

Rev. John Humphrey Barbour, of Hartford, 
has been chosen a member of the faculty of Berk- 
eley Divinity School, at Middletown, in place of 
Dr, Gardner. Mr. Barbour has accepted, and 
will resigned his position of librarian of Trinity Col- 
lege. His department will be professor of New 
Testament exegesis. 

The friends of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe are 
planning a unique testimonial in honor of that 
venerable lady. The plan embraces the pregenta- 
tion of the chief events of national history by a 
series of tableaux at the Hartford Ponaony, They 
on the 24th inst. Among the tableaux will be 
representations of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
the Boston tea party, reception of Martha Wasb- 
ington, reading of the emancipation proclamation, 
and battle of Bunker Hill. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IMPARTS NEW ENERGY TO THE BRAIN, 
giving the feeling and sense of increased intellect- 
ual power. 


NATIONAL SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL. 


The summer session of the National Music 
School, just closed, at the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, Franklin Square, Boston, has 
been most successful throughout. It has come to 
be quite the custom for music teachers engaged in 
public school work to give themselves, during the 
summer vacation, to the study of methods under- 
lying the teaching of vocal music, and to compare 
notes with other teachers from different parts of 
the country as to experience, courses of study, 
systems, etc. A visit to the school at the New 
England Conservatory, under the management of 
Mr. W. E. Palsifer, gave us a knowledge of the 
organization and plan of this summer institute. 
The large faculty, consisting of Dr. Luther 
Whiting Mason, of Boston ; Prof. Bernard 0’ Don 
nell, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prof. Geo. A. Veazie, 
of Chelsea; Prof. W. H. Leib, of Kansas City ; 
Prof. S. W. Hale, of the New England Conserva- 


tory; Prof. Geo. C. Young, Kutztown, Pa.: Mr. 
F. E. Chapman, of Boston; Miss May Usher 
Griffin, of Somerville, presided over the various 
departments into which the school was divided. 
While the Mason Course, so called, was regarded 
by the faculty and students as the foundation of 
the work done, yet there were departments of 
harmony and composition ; elocution, with special 
reference to poetry; care and use of children’s 
voices; pedagogy and psychology; theory and 
practice of teaching; the history of school music; 
and chorus work,—all of which tended to give in- 
tellectual breadth to the students of the school. 
It has been said that public school music teachers 
do not have so thorough a preparation for the 
business of teaching music as other teachers have 
had in subjects commonly taught in public schools ; 
but as we witnessed the earnestness, the enthusi- 
asm, and the zeal manifested by the students at 
this echool, to gain more knowledge, to discover 
better methods, to understand better the princi- 
ples underlying all good teaching, we became 
convinced that no class of teachers in this country 
are more wide-awake than our public school music 
teachers. 

Several concerts were given by the students 
and faculty of the school, which were attended by 
a large number of people. Otto Bendix and Car- 
lyle Petersilia favored the school with piano reci- 
tals, which afforded the students an opportunity 
of studying the style and method of two of Bos- 
ton’s well known musicians. 

It would have done every public school teacher 
good to hear the instruction which Professor Leib 
gave in regard to the care and use of the chil- 
dren’s voices. He was unable, himself, at twelve 
years of age, to speak a word of English, but he 
has so thoroughly mastered the English language 
that he speaks it to-day with clearness and ease, 
and a richness that any native-born American 
might well envy. His instruction as to the care 
which ought to be given to the training of a child's 
voice, must be of the greatest assistance to music 
teachers, who should be able to secure good pro- 
punciation as well as good musical tones, if they 
would make their children good singers. , 

About one hundred and twenty-five teachers, 
representing many different states, were in attend- 
ance, The school was in session four weeks. 


THE following are the essential points to secure 
promotion : A good teacher ; substantial proof 
from good sources that you are a good teacher ; 
a Teachers’ Agency that knows how to use this 
proof; a willingness to make an earnest effort for 
yourself under the directions of the Agency; and 
persistency in codperating with the Agency till 
success is reached | 
The Teachers’ Codperative Association worked 


good position. 
Highland Park Schools (Chicago). If you are a 
good teacher, do not fail to send for circulars to 


Dearborn street, Chicago. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From September 11 to September 17, inclusive.) 


— Death of Sunset Cox. 
— Snow falls in Dakota. 
a International Congress will be held Octo- 


4 — Six cotton mills at Blackburn, England, shut 
own. 

— Greenbackers hold a national convention at 
Cincinnati. 

— National encampment S. V., at Patterson, 
New 

— The expedition for the relief of Emin Be 
has been abandoned. 

— Four million acres of Minnesota Indian lands 
opened for settlement. 

— The governor of Crete has banished four 
prominent Christians. 

— General Warner, of Missouri, declines to ac- 
cept the Pension Office. ; 

— Cardinal Gibbons reviews the wth of 
Catholicism in this country. ~ 

— A national monument to the sailors and sol- 
diers of France unveiled at Paris. 

—It is expected that Stanley will reach the 
eastern coast by the first of October. 

— An iron works at Easton, Pa., purchased by 
an English syndicate for $3,500,000, 

— London ex-strikers threaten with violence the 
men who secured their places on the docks. 

— The London dock strikers return to work 
with a promise of inc>eased wages from Nov. Ist. 

— The commissioner of pension resigns. Lack 
< discretion and executive ability urged against 

im. 

— Judges at Rija arrested for using German lan- 
guage, instead of Russian as ordered by the gov- 
ernment. 

— Dynamite explosion at Antwerp, killing 135 
people, wounding 300, and destroying a village of 
40 houses, 

— To endow the new Catholic University in 
Ireland, the establishment of other institutions 
will be reduced. 

— Three thousand men employed by the Roches- 
ter and Pittsburg Coal and Iron Company will 
resume work today. 

— Severe storms on the north Atlantic coast, 
with unprecedented tides, causing great destruc- 
tion of life and property. Many vessels wrecked. 


HOPE FOR THE SICK. 


ONE REMEDY FOR ONE DISEASE. 
[From Medical Journal.] 

‘* The four greatest medical centers of the world 
are London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. These 
cities have immense hospitals teeming with suffer- 
ing humanity. Crowds of students throng the 
wards, studying under the Professors in charge. 
The most pronounced physicians of the world texch 
and practice here, and the institutions are store- 
houses of medical knowledge and experience. With 
a view of making this experience available to the 
public the Hospital Remedy Co. at great expense 
secured the prescriptions of these hospitals, pre- 
pared the specifics, and although it would cost 
from $25 to $100 to secure the attention of their 
distinguished originators, yet in this way these 
valuable medicines are sold at the price of the 
quack patent medicines that flood the market and 
absurdly claim to cure every ill from a siigle 
bottle. The waot always felt for a reliable class 
of domestic remedies is now filled with perfect 
satisfaction. The Hospital R«medies make no un- 


the Teachers’ Codperative Association, 70-72 |PITAL REMEDY COMPANY, 


reason bleclaime. The specific for Catarrh cures 
that and nothing else; so with the sp-cific for 
Bronchitis, Coosamption, and Lung Troubles ; 
Rheomatism is cured by No. 3 while troubl:s of 
Digestion, Stomach, Liver, and K doeys have their 
own cure. ‘To these is added « «p-cific for Fever 
and Ague. one for female weakness, —a general 
tonic and blood-maker that makes blood and gives 


for three years for one lady who wished an extra form and fullness, — and an incomparable remedy 
She was principal of a building in, for Nervous Debility.”’ es are 
one of the best cities in New York State. Mr. sold on an absolute guarantee to do what is claimed 
Brewer placed her this Summer at the head of the | for them. 


These remedies are all 


A circular describing this new method of treat- 
ing disease is sent free on application by Hos- 
Toronto, Canada, 


Sole Proprietors. 


JEALOUS ? Well, yes, it looksthatway. The 
‘little’? agencies have long been jealous of the Co- 
operative, but now that the most successful of all 
the Eastern Agencies is ‘‘ lamenting its inferiority”’ 
to the Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chi- 
cago, it furnishes pretty conclusive evidence that 
this Agency is far in the lead. If you wish to 
judge for yourself whether this the case, send 
tor their circulars to Mr. Orville Brewer, Manager, 
70-72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


WANTED: 
Three Music Teachers. 


One for California,— Vocal, $900. 
One for Wisconsin,—Vocal, $600—-$1000. 
One for Illinois,—Vocal, $700. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70—72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


EACHERS and PARENTS should not delay 


BADGER PRIMARY TABLE 


is of marked utility. The table and its equipment is 
for instruction in number, language, color, form, ete. 
The proof of its merits is the constantly increasin 
demand. Tables made for both home and schoo 
work. Write for circulars to =~ 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, Primary 
9 Training Teacher for New 
England city ; Norma! graduate; $600 — 
$300. Address, with full particulars, and 
statement that you will accept terms of our contract 
if place is secured, 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


W. H. H. MURRAY 


MUSIC HALL, 

By invitation of many prominent citizens, will de- 
liver his course of 

THREE NEW LECTURES. 


“The Problem of Ameri- 
Monday Evening, 


can Education ; or, How 
to Sustain and Popularize 


Sept. 30. School Sys- 

Monday Evening, can wean or. How to 

Prevent its Excessive Ac- 

Oct. 14. danas 

Monday Evening, tire and Govern 
Oct. 28. ment.” 


Tickets for the Course now on sale at Bex 
Office, Music Ball. 


OMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. ©. 
fe atty’s fee until Patent obtained. < 


By C. Bryans and F. J. R. Henpy. 


Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ. | 
—* Itis a genuine boon that the es- 
sential parts of Mommsen’s Rome 
are thus brought within the easy 
reach of all, and the abridgment 
seems to me to preserve unusually 


| and students. 


the original. I trust that the ex- 
cellence of the work will be appre- 


ciated by teachers and scholars.” | Specia 


Just Out: Les Chansons de 
Beranger, with Notes and Histor. 
ical Commentary. $1.25. 


For circulars address, 


CHEMUNG NOVELTY CO. 
Mention this journal. Evmira, N. ¥ 


Patents 


Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, | 
Princeton College. —“ Lt will bea 
very welcome book to teachers 
I shall be glad to | 
use it with my classes, aud believe 
it will be widely adopted asa text- 
well the glow and movement of | book in our schools and colleges. 


DR. SAUVEUR EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, 


MOMMSEN ABRIDGED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Abridged from the History of Professor Mommsen. 


OnE VoLuME, 12mM0. $1.75. 


Prof. HENRY M. BAIRD, Univ. 
of City of New York.—“I have 
convinced myself that the conden- 
sation has been accurately and ju- 
diciously effected. I heartily com- 
mend the volume as the most ade- 
quate embodiment, in a single vol- 
ume, of the main results of mod- 
ern bistorical research in the fleld 


| 
1 Net Rates to Teachers | of Roman affairs.” 
*,* Correspondence is solicited concerning terms for examination and introduction copies. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 753-755 Broadway, N. Y. 


Petite Grammaire pour les 
Anglais, Revised Edition. 
$1.25. 


2G Teachers may obtain at half price a copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s works. 
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Some ‘Recent Publications. 


Polly. . ° 
Man and His Maladies. 

Franklin Square Song Collection. P 
McGuffey’s High School Reader. 
The Child and Child Nature. 
The Light of Her Countenance. 
Christianity and Agnosticism. e 

Linear Differential Equations. 


History of German Song. 
Bug Jargal 


Teachers’ Manual of Geograp’ hy. . 
Essay on Lord Clive. 


Course in Business Shorthand. . ° 
Monopolies and the People. . 
The Hansa Towns. . 
Second Interstate Reader. . 


Author Publisher. Price 
Bridger Harper & Brothers, N Y $ 
Sweet 1 00 
Besant “ “ “ 1 25 

“. 50 

Deutsch Baker & Taylor Co, 1 75 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co,Cin 8 

Buelow C W Bardeen, N ¥ 1 50 
Boyesen D Appleton & Co, NY 
Craig John Wiley & Sons, N Y 5 00 
Crawford Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 50 
Elson N EConservatory of Music,Bost 1 25 
Goff Taintor Bros & Co, N Y 60 
Hugo D OC Heath & Co, Boston = 

Macaulay Leach, Shewell, & Sarborn, Bost 42 
Lindsley Otis Clapp & Co, Boston 1 25 
Baker G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
Zimmern te “ “ “ 1 50 
Putnam AS Barnes & Co, N Y 90 
Brown Interstate Pub. Go, Boston 36 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Every draftsman finds a drawing-board, T- 
square, and one or more triangles as essential to his 
work as are the scale of inches and the compasses. 
Many teachers of drawing maintain that the same 
instruments which are required by the draftsman 
for accurate and rapid work ehould, in their sim- 
plest forms, be placed in the hands of the public 


school pupil at the beginning of his course in 
drawing instead of letting him blunder along with- 
out them until he reaches the higher grades. To 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest,”’ 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 
The sixteenth convention of the National Wom- 


an’s Christian Temperance Union meets in Battery 


D, Chicago, November 8-12. The society repre- 


sents over two hundred thousand earnest-hearted 


women who are devoted to works of philanthropy 
along lines that build up the temperance reform. 
That their view of this reform is broad is proved 
from the fact that they have forty distinct depart- 


ments of work, under the general heads of Pre- 


ventive, Educational, Evangelistic, Social, Legal, 
and the Department of Organization. Through 
their influence, scientific temperance instruction 
has been secured by law in all the territories in all 
schools supported in whole or in part from the 
United States Treasury (namely: West Point, 
Annapolis, the Indian schools, army post schools, 
ete.), and in twenty-seven states the same laws 
are now in operation. They bave special lines of 
work for soldiers, sailors, miners, and all classes 


who are in cireumstances of especial temptation so 
far as pure and wholesome habits of life are con- 
cerned. They have a network of juvenile socie- 
ties extending from Tampa Bay to Puget Sound. 
They have a systematic course of reading for 
mothers, and mothers’ meetings are a feature of 
the local auxiliaries. In these heredity and hy- 
giene are subjects especially considered. They 
have a publishing house in Chicago which sends 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
N UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Oy SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES, 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TEOHNO 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
A. Prest. Jas. P, MuNROR, Sec’y. 


ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
For Catalogues address 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M.. P#.D., Director. 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


cum CONWAY INSTITUTE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
Studies Resumed September 23. 

A Southern school for Northern girls. Climate 
genial and delightful from October to June. 

The first school in the South to identify itself thor. 
oughly with the spirit of the New Education. Prac- 
tical, thorough, and progressive. Prepares pupils 
for any College. Twenty-six teachers, representing 
Vassar, Wellestey Boston University, and foreign 
schools of Art an Music. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 
Family and Day Pupils. The thirty - sixth 
SEORGE GANNETT, D.D., 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ANYBODY CAN out millions and 
HOTOGRAPHS | Prints nion Signal, the chief paper ever . NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
WITH T edited and published by ‘women. In the social MA ES ee of art een and train- 


i i i teachers in all branches of industrial drawin 
realm they seek especially to enlist the influence tng of e 


meet a want of this kind the Springfield Industrial 
Drawing Kit has been devised and is meeting with 


Price, $25.00. 


marked success. The pads are sold separately | Loaded for 100 Pictures. W/TH THE KODAK. 
from the boards and can be renewed as often as 


circumstances require. The T-square is a sub- 
stantial instrument having a blade fourteen inches 
long and a head well adapted for use with the 
, being unusually thick, so as to allow it to 
ve a hold on the board when the pad is of full 
thickness. The pads are made of a special light- 
tinted paper with a good pencil surface, which has 
a reasonably good ‘‘ tooth,’’ and will take ink and 
bear the use of the rubber fairly well. Milton 
Bradley Co. have a patent pending on the kit. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


of young women, and to hold up the standard of school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 


total abstinence for others’ sake. The Depart- 
ment of the White Cross and the White Shield, 
which is one of the largest, has called especial at- 
tention to the securing of laws for the protection 
of women, and to the equalizing of the standard of 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film C0, it, making i for men that| 


about ten thousand local auxiliaries, and repre- 
sentatives from every state and territory will be in 


H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
aor For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMING . Masa. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


tions, Wednesday, For address 
ELLEN Hybs, Principai. 


THE New England Conservatory of Music will MISCELLANEOUS. illard, the president, is easily the “ first lady in) Cparg NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
resume work this week, the fall term beginning both vor AM. 
on Thursday, the 12th inst. To the musical pub- HOME AGAIN. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
lic it needs no introduction. The many thousand September's here, S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
students which it has sent out into the homes and Queen of the year, ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY. Principal, D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 
schools of the country, carrying with them the And end vacation’s joys. ; S™tTs NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
culture and taste which they have gained in this The pedagogue For Catalogues + Le — 

J. 0. GREENOUGH. Principal. 


institution, have given it a reputation and power 
unsurpassed by any similar school. Its success is 
assured, as is evidenced by what it has done, and 
its means for future work. The new year prom- 
ises to be the best in its history, Among the new 
names added to the faculty and board of manage- 
ment, we find that of Mr. W. C. Ginn, late of 
Hillsdale, Mich., a gentleman whose experience 
and success as an organizer and leader in educa- 
tional work, and whose high standing as a Christ- 


Doth homeward jogue, 
To train the girls and boys. 
— Boston Courier. 


— Plague take it all! Why, John, you ought 
not to use such expressions. ell, Mary, we have 
been working late and early all this year and have 
scarcely a dollar to show for it, while there is Bill 
Simpson across the road that is growing fat and 
sassy. About a year ago we both wrote to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., with the view of 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


35th year begins Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1887. A fam- 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and gives special 
attentiou to character building. Send for Catalogue 
to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MARION. 
Healthfully and pleas- 


Tabor Academy. antly located by the sea. 


ian gentleman, eminently fit him to beco 
q representative of this truly cdchented institution. going to work for them. Well, you know Bill 
on,” I ote to week for Thorough preparation for college or for business. | 
RS, ; another party, and now ize the mistake I have Certificate admits to the best New England colleges. ) 
READ the striking advertisement of John| made. Well, husband, said Mary, kindly, sup- A good Christian home and superior board at reason- ‘ 
’ A y P g pe 
Rogers’ Groups in the JoURNAL of this week. Ee you sit down now and write Mr. Johnson a able rates. Special advantages for young ladies in ‘ 
No more delightful present can be had for the _ and » . he cannot put you to work profita- music and drawing, A strong faculty including sev- 
money for the home or school than one of these eard Simpson the other eral new teachers. Fall term opens Sept. 11. For full 
a works of art. Pupils should gladden and cheer able oa" wanted mere goed werkers on fover- particulars address C. P. HOWLAND, Principal, or 
the “yo of many teachers with a gift of one of eaten Rev. Rurus P. GARDNER, Sec’y Board of Trustees. i 
these famous grou 
— ee sobbed the widow, ‘‘I shall never Mi L ¢ Wh lock’s 
IMPORTANT.—When visiting New Y i 1S u 
rand Cen- 
tral Depot. The groups vary in price from $5 to $20, and 
Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u — The business situation lacks interest, or at|are of a convenient Parlor lf HOREMAL CLAS ti 
ware is per day. European plan. Elevators and all my ong more than a four per cent. interest. they should be ordered for School Presentation, ~— be 
supplied with the — Buffalo Express. or | they be sent Kindergarten T each ers e 
$,and elevated railroads to all depots. Y promptly as directed, and secu i } 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union Facts Wortu In all diseases of | extra charge. 
any other first-class hotel in the city. |the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used| Inclose 10 cents for a Catalogue, with photo-| Will re open the second week in October, cl 
e — must be non-irritating, The medical profession | gt@phic prints and various designs of Pedestals, to P 
¥ F ful? T has been slow to learn this. Nothing satisfactory Joun Rogers, At CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, - 
7 orgetiu hen send for |can be accomplished with douches snuffs, pow- 14 West 12th Street, New York. 259 Boyiston St., Boston. R 
our pam hlet to-day : to- ders or syringes, because they are all irritating, do la aa be 
b Pp Y; mor- not thoroughly reach the affected surfaces and . 
q tultitude of persone. wit had THIS IS AN ADVERTISEMENT | 
q 8 Natural Memory Method. the worry and pain that 
4 Memory Co., St., N. Y. City. to radical cures wrought by Ely’s Cream Balm. We h ou 
: eee e have no desire to conceal the fact from you. We do not intend to fo 
In cultured and delightfal Now Ragland heme,|"*De.” by makes whether you put attention by making you think that this is a Joke or funny 
Sour Uitte te 90 wea be story, only to find yourself fooled into reading an advertisement. 
for and by an intelligent and tender! _ Qmahs Teacher—“‘I would like of WE DO NOT 
mother with h litt! some one 
a HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, y— ‘It’s sleeping with your feet toward and we are not afraid to el our advertise 7 heir truc op 
the 


8 Somerset 8t., Boston 
WANTED, 


ADVICE To MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 


Many teachers think that it is too 


late to register with the Bureau, a5 


ing Syrup should always be used when children are|/iey say all the desirable posttions ave filled. Now this is a mistake. We avé 


produces natura, quit constantly receiv 
h in a private school in New fork. child from pain, and ful positions which have been left vacant through 


8.30 to 2.30. Salary, $600. Apply at 
HIRAM OHCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
In a Manual Training School in a large western city 


‘ners relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 


a yh vais.” It ie very pleasant to taste, | >?” complication, and it may be that you are just the one we have been look 
soothes ild, softens 

© gums, allays the od Jor to fill one of the numerous vacancies which occur at this season of 
the year. 


Send at once for registration form and circulars to 


1 a teacher of Machine Shop work. A fine position — The first steel 

} and salary for th . tee! pens were all made 

Sood salary ORCUTT, pinta, In addition to they aro HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

| brock makes then: nts. Ester- New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Bosto!. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Political Science Quarterly, Vol. IV., 
No. 3, September 1889, comes promptly to hand. 
This Quarterly is edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Colambia College, New York City, and 
covers its special field, giving the results of scien- 
tific investigation with marked ability. It records 
the more important movements of foreign politics, 
but its main foree is devoted to questions of pres- 
ent interest in the United States. Its attitude is 
strictly non-partisan; all articles are signed by 
their authors and express simply the personal 
opinions of those who contribute. Prof. W. J. 
Ashley sketches the career of James E. Thorold 
Rogers, the Oxford Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, who holds a unique place among English 
economists. The other papers are ‘“‘ Town Rule 
in Connecticut,’’ by Clarence Deming; ‘‘ Farm 
Mortgages,’? by W. F. Mappin; ** Railroad In- 
demnity Lands,’’ by Fred Perry Powers; “ Ital- 
ian Immigration,’’ by Hon, Eu Schuyler ; and 
** English Legal History, (No. 1,)”’ by Prof. 
F. W. Maitland. The Reviews cover the books 
of recent issue in the field indicated by the title of 
the Quarterly. Price, $3.00 a year; single num- 
bers, 75 cents. New York, Boston, and Chicago : 
Ginn & Company. 


— The September St. Nicholas is a number 
presenting a wide variety of excellent contribu- 
tions from the best of contributors. Florence 
Howe Hall gives a delightful sketch of Helen 
Kellar, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, accompa- 
nied by portraits of the child, her teacher, a fac- 
simile letter from the little girl, and other illustra- 
tions. Lieutenant Hamilton contributes a timely 
account of the modern method of defending coasts 
or barbors, and shows how n such de- 
fenses have become as a consequence of the devel. 
opment of the world’s navies. Eleanor C. Lewis’ 
short illustrated account of Dante’s Beatrice, il- 
lustrated by an engraving from the Florentine por- 
trait, and also by two portraits of Dante,—Civil- 
etti’s statue and a tracing from Giotto’s fresco,— 
is most entertaining. Treadwell Walden tells 
some Adirondack adventures; David Ker has a 
characteristic story of life in India; while F. 8. 
Dellenbaugh shows ‘‘An Artist’s Glim of 
Northern Arizona.’”’ Lucy Larcom, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Harriet S. Morgridge, Cornelia 
P. Stone, Emma Smuller Carter, Charles B. 
Going, and Henry Tyrrell contribute poems and 
verses in a p variety of styles. 


— In the September Homiletic Review Professor 
Hunt, of Princeton, leads off with a paper on 
‘* Cedmon’s Scriptural Paraphrase.’’ Dr. Ludlow 
gives a sketch of General Mitchell; Dr. Kinnard 
dise ‘Sympathy as an Element in Psychic 
Force; "Dr. Pierson gives some ‘‘ Practical Hints 
on Palpit Oratory’’; Professor Payne contributes 
asketch of the House of Mercy at Jerusalem. 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt, in a graphic paper, using 
Charles Kingsley as an example, describes the 
sort of a minister needed in these times. The 
balance of the article will be given in the October 
number. The nine sermons are by eminent 
divines. The Exegetical Section, the European 
Department, and the Miscellaneous, are each full 
of timely and practical papers on a great variety 
of subjects of special interest to ministers. The 
Editorial Department discusses the ‘‘ Meaning of 
Texts,’ and some of the great questions of the 
day in an able and satisfactory manner. Fonk & 
Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
$3.00 per year; 30 cents per single number. 


— The Eclectic Magazine for September con- 
tains about twenty selections from the best foreign 
periodicals, embracing a wide range of the litera- 
ture of the Old World. The American reader 


will find condensed in this one magazine the for- 
eign reading, wisely chosen, which will give the 
cream of what is published in a score of English 
magazines. The present number is rich in arti- 
cles from the pens of W. W. Story, Karl Blind, 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, Goldwin Smith, William Wat- 
son, G. Eiffel on the Eiffel Tower in Paris, Prof. 
Robert Y. Tyrrell, Rev. Father Barry, John Rae, 
Sir Morrell Mackenzie, Robert Richardson, Fred- 
eric Harrison, George J. Romanes, F.R.S., and 
many other notable writers. The Literary No- 
tices and Foreign Literary Notes and Miscellany 
are all of a high order of excellence, and provide 
one of the best epitomes of the lite trend of 
foreign lands that come to our table. This read- 
ing matter comes to us only one month after 
original publication. Price per year, $5.00; sin- 
gle numbers, 45 cents. New York: E. R. Pelton, 
publisher, 25 Bond St. 


— The Andover Review, September number, 
opens with the fourth part of the inquiry, ‘‘ What 
is Reality ?”” by Rey. F. H. Johnson. The au- 
thor shows himself able to handle questions in the 
highest field of thought, with power. ‘‘ Congre- 
gationalism ”’ is di in different aspects by 
Prof. E. P. Gould and Dr. Dana. ‘‘ Matthew 
Arnold’s Influence on Literature’’ is treated by 
Mr. 8. H. Thayer in a manner calculated to show 
at once his own extensive information and hard 
style, with a just estimate of Mr. Arnold. ‘The 
Sabbath in Relation to Civilization,’”’ by Dr. J. Q. 
Bittinger, brings out many striking points as to 

tion of the Sabbath to high morals in soci- 
ety. The editorial treats its subjects with a great 
deal of delicate insight, appreciation and fairness : 
Spiritual Service to his Generation,” 
The Episcopal Hymnal,” ‘Organization by 


A NEW TREATMENT. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living para- 
sites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re- 
search, however, hag proved this to bea 
fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that a simple remedy has been discovered 
which permanently eures the most aggra- 
vated cases of these distressing diseases by 
afew simple applitations made(two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home, A pamph- 
let explaining this new treatment is sent 
free bp A. H. Drxon & Son, 337 and 839 
West King Street, Toronto, Canada. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleauses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


particle into each and is 
60 cts, ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren 


“*The Westminster Confession,’’ and “ Father 
Damiere and the Leper Settlement of Molokai.”’ 
Theological and religious intelligence and book 
notices have their usual attention. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— Our Little Ones for September opens with 
** The Firemen’s Horses,’’ rhymes by Mrs. Good- 
win, spiritedly illustrated by A. S. Cox. Dr. 
Mary A. Allen tells a lovely story of Bruce, a 
brave dog that brought a baby out of a burnin 

building ; George Cooper’s verses, ‘‘The Toys 
Frolic,’? and Mrs. Sandford’s story of ‘“‘ Little 
Joe’s Ride,’’ are among the mirthful things of the 
number; but the crowning one in this line is a full- 
page picture of a little negro chuckling over a 
large section of a watermelon. ‘There are a score 
of articles besides, all delightful and some usefal. 
The artists, like the writers, are at their best. 
Fifteen cents will bay a copy, and go a long way 
toward the bringing up of the child so happy as to 
get it. 

— Outing for September concludes the four- 
teenth volume of that popular magazine. lis 
opening article, ‘‘ The Fast Yachts of Great Brit- 
ain in 1888,’’ is a most important contribution to 
yachting literature, and the reproductions from 
photographs of some of the English flyers enhance 
its value. Mr. E. Hough describes ‘* Deer Cours- 
ing with Greyhounds,’ a pastime much followed 
in the West. ‘‘ Rowing as a Recreation for 
Women’’ will be of interest to all women, the 
author’s directions being simple and to the point. 
The editorial departments contain thoughtful ar- 
ticles upon important topics in the world of sport, 
and the Records present a complete résumé of the 
doings of sportsmen and athletes. 


— The leading article in Queries for September 
is devoted to Samuel Waddington, the English 
poet, translator, and compiler, accompanied by a 
fine portrait. Another attraction of the number 
is ‘*A Talk with Heine,” by F. Marion Crawford. 
Queries is one of the unique members of our large 
body of periodical literature, and is most ably con- 
ducted. Buffalo, N. Y.: Chas. A. Wenborne. 
Price, $1 00 a year. 


— Vaccination: Its Fancied and Real Dan- 
gers,’ is the title of an able article by Cyrus 
[maginati ion, ane Em- 
mons also conta Babyhood 
is one of the indispensables in the nursery. New 
York: Babyhood Pab. Co. Price, $1.50 a year. 


— The publishers of St. Nicholas announce that 
that popular children’s magazine is to be enlarged, 
beginning with the new volume, which opens with 
November, 1889, and that a new and clearer type 
will be adopted. Four important serial stories by 
well-known American authors will be given dur- 
ing the coming year. 


entertaining sketches abounding in helpful lessons. 
The contributors to this number are Pansy, Mrs. 
C. M. Livingston, Faye Huntington, ya 


alt Governing Churches for Missionary Work.” 


comments are on ‘‘ Current Discussion, 


— The Pansy for September is full of bright, a. 


EDUCATION. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY. 


What Some People Say of it. 
best in my opinion: at any rate T care forme cther- Prin, | her 
thank you for | + the best principal our school 
J: House, Weat Winfield, Dec. 18,1688. | Ras ever Superintendent 4. 0. Keubelt, Tuscola, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


TWO ANSWERS. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago has just sent out 
ten thousand letters to School Boards throughout the country, asking for information of sudden vacancies. 
The following are two of the answers just received : 


HANNIBAL, Mo. . 
MR ORVILLE BREWER, 10 Dearborn Street, Chicago: 6, 
“Can you send us Superintendent for conference to-morrow morning ? Salary, $1500.” 
Rost. ELLIOTT, Prest. Board. 


(TELEGRAM. 


Result: 
(TELEGRAM | 


MR. ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago: 
“Elected this morning.” 


HANNIBAL, Mo., Sept. 6, 1889. 
L. McCARTNEY. 
We will fill twenty places each week between now and November ist, and many of them “ by tele- 


graph.” Send for circulars. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70--72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. | Western Office, 48 W. Thi St., St. Paul, 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


TO TEACHERS, 

Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Dr. Orcutt:—I want to tell you how much pleased| My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
I am with your method of conducting your business. | my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
I have been surprised at your resources and ability | rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of} ven, Conn. — salary, $1500) which I desired. I am 
your management to convince me that you are oneof|confidentthat no one could have done more or bet- 
the few upon whom the teachers and school officers i. and feel pret L great obligations to you. 
every time. ease accept m nks. 
Cc. E. BLAKE, M. M. MARBLE. 

Prof. of Classics, French Protestant College. Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


Springfield, 
r HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


41 Superintendencies, 
A Two Weeks’ Record, Superintendencies 
$2000. 17 positions in Colleges. 48 High School Prin- 
cipalships, $600 to $1400. 82 High School Assistants, 
Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary gation $400 
to $750. 34 positions for Specialists in Science, Latin, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Book-keeping, &c., $400 to 
$1000. The above is but a partial list of our vacan- 
cies. Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
205 N. 7rH St., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good sehools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Bureau L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 
[Both Sexes.) HERS 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
to Colleges, Schools, Families, and TEAC 
Churches. ‘Also Book keepers, Stenographers, Copy- With good records. wanted at 
(sts, to Firms. Mars. A. D. CULVE once by the 


Fifth Avenue. N. ¥. City, | Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
9 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Forei Teachers, Professors, and Form for stamp. 
or ‘poth cones, for Universities, Colleges, 


ls, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
caoos carefully recommended to parents. Selling so UTHERN Sch 0 | A ene 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, WESTERN 


and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
‘FICIENT SERVICE. 
RGE BUSINESS, 
ing com- 


hers in obtaining lucrative itions; intro- 
Schools, ont Vamillee ouperior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8S. BURROUGHS, 

MT. STERLING, KY. 


ACHERS WANTE 


American Teachers Bureau, 


Employers are served without charge. Our LOUIS 18th Year. 


of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. AVERY, 


Sidney, and other well known writers. 
rop Co., Boston; $1.00 a year, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU a NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YO. Register Now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No. 11, 


R SPECIMEN PA 
EDWARD EGGLESTON’S 
—_ NE w — 


First Book in American History. 


TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST. 
It will be one of the most attractive and interesting school books ever issued. 
Address 


SEND FC GES 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York City. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
well-graded course of elementary vocal 
Sample copy by 


Voice of Song, No. 1. 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board, Price, 56 cents per copy. 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. 
grammar and high school grades, 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Aas a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 

(a ~Fall Term opens October 15th, Address 
O. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D.. President, 36 Bromfield St.. Boston. Mass, 


A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 


& CO., Publishers, 


122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


THE STUDENTS SUPLEE’S 
MYTHOLOGY, TRENCH 
By C. A. White, Ph. ON WORDS. 


Author of “ White’s Claasical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 
T. D. SupLEE. Trench “On the Study of Words,” 


pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pages, cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 

st free for examination, with a view to introduc- 
ion in school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y, 


originally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
as atext book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
ume. The advantages claimed for it over all other 
editions are self-evident. 


12mo, cloth, 400 pages. Net price, $1.00. 
Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND WABASH AvVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. C@., 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "laps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies Venable’s Arithmeti 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin.” 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COo., 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR 
T & 0O.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
cy 
SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAWING BOOKS 
RAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an’ 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
otage, and especially at the outset. 

r catalogue and particulars, address 
Agency, 7 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


THE PRANG BDVOATIONAL 
Notes of Lessons 


A Handbook for T Moral Subjects. 


by Dp. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Readers 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


HOw A CHARMING BOOK FOR 
GIRLS. 
—To— By Frances E. WILLARD. 
Price, $1.00. 
WIN. “And the girls who enjoy the 
reading of it will not fail to hand 


the book round to their brothers, and to those of the 
other sex in whom they have an interest.” —Methodist 
Times, London. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and Astor Plece, N. Y. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 5000 copies 
have been sold during the past few months. But 
seven Manuals have been published ; they are : 

1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 

2. Manual of Correspondence. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 

7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 


. J Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : { Giethe 40 cts., or five for sie. 
Address: Agents Wanted. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Mountain Songs and Seaside Melocies 


Are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the 
year’s musical work, greatly assisted by the new, 
complete and most useful Music Books, prepared by 


h 
DITSON COMPANY. 


SONG HARMONY, 60 cts. ; doz.) These we will use 
ROYAL SINGER, 60 cts ; doz.; for Singing Clas- 
JEHOVAH'S PRAISE, $1; $9 doz.) ses, Choirs, etc. 


SONG MANUAL. Book 1, 30 cts.; $3 doz.) For 
as *“ Book 2, 40 cts.; $4 20. Graded 
Book 3, 50 cts.: $4.80. Schools. 
EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS, 
80 ets. ; $7.20 doz ) Choirs and 
EMERSON’S ANTHEMS OF PRAISE, Musical 
$1; $9 doz.) Societies, 


The above 8 books are by L. O. Emerson, one of 
the best living compilers of music books. The music 
i3 by many composers. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS. } Very Popular 
Macy. 35 cts.; $3.60 doz. collection, 
VOICES OF PRAISE. pas, 


cts.; $4.20 doz. 
PRAISE IN SONG. 


Emerson. 
40 cts ; $4.20 doz. 
SONGS OF PROMISE. 


Tenny & Hoffman 
85 cts. ; $3.60 doz. 


7000 PIECES OCTAVO MUSIC. 
Sacred, Secular, Anthems, Glees, 
MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


PIANOTEACHERS 


Throughout the country will be glad to learn that 
Geo. F. Root’s famous Piano Instruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREICN FINCERINC 


to meet the increasing demand for such an edition, 
from those who do not use the American Finger- 
ing. The edition with American Fingering has 
also been reprinted from 


PLATES 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new ty 
which combined with the solid and substanti 
oinding used, make the books models of elegance, 
from a mechanical point of view,while the literary 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 
to need any comment. Price for either fingering 
ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. » 


Chemical Lecture Notes 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, : 
Prof. Gen’l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 
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